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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION* 

The  phrase  commercial  education  is  likely  to  remind  an 
American  of  the  commercial  course  in  a  public  high  school,  or 
of  the  fictitious  banks,  offices,  and  shops  of  the  private  school 
called  a  commercial  college.  The  so-called  commercial  course 
in  an  American  high  school  is  almost  universally  a  course 
hopelessly  inferior  to  the  other  courses,  being  made  up  by 
substituting  bookkeeping,  stenography,  type-writing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic  for  some  of  the  language,  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  science  of  the  classical,  or  English-scientific  course. 
This  course  exists  in  our  public  schools,  because  it  has  for 
committee-men  and  parents  a  practical  sound.  It  seems  as  if 
the  child  who  had  learnt  a  little  about  these  technical  subjects 
might  be  better  able  to  earn  its  living  early  than  the  child  who 
had  only  studied  languages,  history,  mathematics,  and  science. 
For  the  purposes  of  mental  training,  or  of  mental  power-get¬ 
ting,  this  course  is  never  to  be  recommended ;  and  it  is  rare  that 
the  slight  knowledge  of  these  arts  acquired  by  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  proves  to  be  of  much  use  to  them  in  winning 
a  livelihood.  The  so-called  commercial  schools  supplement  for 
many  young  people  a  defective  elementary  education ;  but  they 
seldom  train  anybody  for  service  above  that  of  a  clerk.  It  is 
not  of  any  such  training  that  I  propose  to  speak. 

I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  chief  features 
of  a  commercial  education  capable  of  preparing  men  and 
women  for  much  more  than  clerical  service  and  much  more 
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than  narrow  retail  trading.  An  indispensable  element  in  the 
training  I  have  in  view  is  a  sound  secondary  education — that 
is,  an  education  in  a  first-rate  school,  public,  endowed,  or  pri¬ 
vate,  which  occupies  the  whole  school-time  of  the  pupil  from 
thirteen  or  fourteen  till  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  secondary 
education  should  include  the  modern  languages — an  essential 
part  of  a  good  preparation  for  the  higher  walks  of  business 
life.  It  may  or  may  not  include  Latin,  or  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thus  the  German  non-classical  secondary  education  is  a  very 
substantial  preparation  for  business  life,  altho  it  includes  no 
technical  subjects  whatever.  It  deals  with  modern  languages, 
including  the  native  tongue,  the  elementary  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  science  both  pure  and  applied.  For  international 
commercial  life  in  English-speaking  countries  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  three  languages  beside  English  is  desirable — namely, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  reading-knowledge  of  the 
languages  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  principals;  but  for  travel¬ 
ing  agents,  or  agents  resident  abroad,  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
at  least  two  of  these  languages  is  desirable.  This  knowledge 
should  be  acquired  at  the  secondary  school. 

Let  us  imagine  a  boy  equipped  at  eighteen  with  these  broad 
fundamental  acquisitions,  and  let  us  then  ask  ourselves  what 
additional  subjects  should  be  treated  in  an  upper  commercial 
school.  The  following  list  of  subjects  is  by  no  means  complete, 
but  may  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  diversity  and  difficulty 
of  the  subjects  appropriate  to  superior  commercial  education : 
economics,  statistics,  banking,  currency,  exchange,  arbitrage, 
insurance,  government  tariffs,  transportation  by  land  and 
water,  commercial  geography,  climates,  ethnology,  commercial 
products  by  region  and  by  nationality  or  race,  consumption  by 
region  and  by  race,  maritime  legislation,  blockade  rights,  neu¬ 
trals’  rights,  commercial  law,  industrial  combinations  of  capi¬ 
tal,  labor  unions,  and — if  I  may  use  a  new  but  convenient  word 
— financing  new  undertakings.  Some  of  these  subjects  are  al¬ 
ready  taught  elaborately  in  universities;  and  the  elements  and 
general  principles  of  all  of  them  can  be  taught  systematically 
to  groups  of  pupils  and  enforced  by  examples  and  problems, 
just  as  well  as  styles  of  architecture,  rules  of  evidence  in  law. 
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or  the  diagnostic  value  of  blood  examinations  in  medicine  are 
now  taught  and  enforced  in  special  schools.  That  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  has  practical  applications,  and  is  to  be  really  mastered  only 
by  much  practice,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  taught  sys¬ 
tematically  in  its  elements  by  teachers  skilled  in  expounding 
principles  and  guiding  practice. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  these  subjects 
that  no  young  man  could  master  any  large  proportion  of  the 
list  in  the  two  or  three  years  which  might  wisely  be  allotted  to 
such  studies.  A  system  of  choice  among  these  studies  would, 
therefore,  have  to  prevail  in  any  well-conducted  commercial 
school.  The  variety  of  business  occupations  in  the  modern 
world  is  immense,  some  of  them  being  very  broad,  and  others 
very  narrow;  and  for  these  various  occupations  widely  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  information  or  knowledges  are  needed.  We  can 
classify  these  occupations,  and  say  that  some  of  them  are  trade, 
others  are  manufacturing,  and  others  are  transportation;  but 
there  are  many  business  occupations  which  are  concerned  with 
all  these  three  groups,  or  with  portions  of  them  all.  The  youth 
who  entered  the  upper  commercial  school  knowing  what  busi¬ 
ness  he  is  subsequently  to  pursue  would  have  sure  guidance  in 
the  selection  of  his  studies;  the  youth  who  had  no  such  knowl¬ 
edge  would  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  most  fundamental  subjects. 

For  what  classes  of  persons  would  such  a  training,  extend¬ 
ing  on  the  average  thru  the  twenty-first  year,  be  appropriate 
and  desirable  ?  Let  me  first  exclude  two  classes  of  young  men. 
An  elaborate  training  of  this  description  is  not  necessary  for 
men  whose  occupation  thru  life  is  to  be  purely  clerical.  For 
that  class  the  investment  of  time  and  money  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonably  large.  Neither  would  it  be  the  best  course  for  the  sons 
of  men  who  are  carrying  on  a  well-established  business,  and 
are  able  to  introduce  their  sons  into  their  already  organized 
business,  and  push  them  up  rajiidly  thru  all  its  grades.  For 
a  specific  business,  selected  beforehand  and  entered  upon  with 
sure  prospect  of  rapid  advancement,  the  best  training  is  to 
work  up  thru  all  the  grades  or  departments  of  that  particular 
business.  But  it  is  only  exceptional  youths  who  have  such 
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opportunities  of  acquainting  themselves  thoroly  with  the  details 
of  a  complicated  business  which  later  they  are  to  direct.  The 
thousands  who  every  year  come  forward  into  business  life  have 
no  access  to  a  family  business;  but  must  take  their  chances  of 
employment  and  advancement  in  whatever  commercial  occupa¬ 
tion  may  become  accessible  to  them.  To  what  business 
careers,  then,  might  young  men  carefully  trained  in  an  upper 
commercial  school,  parallel  with  a  college  or  scientific  school, 
look  forward  with  confidence?  For  what  careers  higher  than 
that  of  a  clerk  might  they  be  trained  ?  Remembering  that  such 
a  school  would  not  provide  one  uniform  curriculum  for  all  its 
pupils,  but  permit  selection  of  studies  among  a  great  number 
of  important  subjects,  we  may  confidently  enumerate  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  following  classes  of  persons  as  appropriate  to 
young  men  so  trained :  consuls  or  government  agents  in  for¬ 
eign  parts,  actuaries,  public  accountants  and  auditors,  man¬ 
agers  of  departments  in  a  large  business,  buyers  abroad  for 
home  use  and  sellers  of  home  products  in  foreign  parts.  State, 
city,  and  corporation  officials  in  great  variety,  merchants  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  trade,  junior  officials  in  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  and  in  transportation  companies  by  sea 
and  by  land.  In  all  these  cases  the  instruction  received  at 
the  commercial  school  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  an  actual  industry,  office,  or  trade;  but  this 
subsequent  requirement  would  not  be  at  all  peculiar  to  this 
school.  No  school  of  engineering,  or  of  applied  chemistry  or 
physics,  nowadays  undertakes  to  turn  out  students  fit  at  gradu¬ 
ation  for  responsible  posts.  They  simply  graduate  young  men 
well  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  novitiates  of  these  several  pro¬ 
fessions,  well  fitted,  that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  rapidly  and  well 
the  practical  details  of  an  actual  business  in  these  several  de¬ 
partments.  That  is  precisely  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  an  upper  commercial  school — that  its  graduates 
should  be  fitted  to  learn  rapidly  and  well  the  practical  details 
of  any  mercantile  pursuit  in  which  they  might  engage. 

It  would  not  be  the  avowed  object  of  such  a  school  to  train 
heads  of  great  houses,  or  of  great  corporations,  altho  it  might 
easily  happen  that  such  persons  might  later  be  found  among 
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those  who  had  received  its  training.  The  qualities  which  make 
captains  of  industry  or  of  commerce  are  in  large  measure 
natural  gifts.  Such  leaders  must  possess  extraordinary 
-energy,  good  judgment,  insight  in  choosing  subordinates,  vivid 
imagination,  and  firm,  upright  character;  and  if  I  were  asked 
what  education  would  be  best  for  a  young  man  known  to 
possess  these  gifts,  and  destined  for  commercial  life,  I  should 
say, — give  him  the  best  attainable  college  education,  and  then 
let  him  travel.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  upper 
commercial  school  we  should  not,  however,  have  such  persons 
as  these  in  mind,  for  they  are  highly  exceptional.  An  upper 
commercial  school  should  serve  young  men  of  fair  parts  by  the 
hundred  and  the  thousand.  Nevertheless  we  shall  do  well  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  international  trade,  and  indeed  domestic 
trade  also,  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  competition 
is  growing  keener,  the  percentage  of  profits  smaller,  the  trans¬ 
actions  larger,  and  the  decisions  of  the  principal  necessarily 
<]uicker.  The  successful  merchant  has  to  know  more  to-day 
than  he  ever  did  before,  and  he  has  to  be  more  alert  and  more 
inventive.  Hence  his  preliminary  training  should  be  both 
more  ample  and  more  appropriate  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  may  illustrate  the  various  classes  of  young  men  to  whom 
an  upper  commercial  school  would  be  useful  by  stating  briefly 
some  of  the  uses  of  foreign  languages  in  business.  And  first, 
.  to  buyers.  The  conditions  of  many  industries  and  trades  have 
now  become  international.  The  raw  materials  of  an  industry 
or  commerce  may  come  from  various  parts  of  the  globe  in  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities;  and  he  is  the  best  buyer  who  gets  his  material 
at  the  exact  spot  where  it  is  best  produced,  or  induces  the  cul¬ 
tivation  in  many  places  of  that  best  plant  or  best  animal  which 
has  heretofore  been  developed  only  in  one  place.  The  best 
cotton  for  a  given  fabric  must  be  either  bought  in  the  one  dis¬ 
trict  where  it  is  raised,  or  the  cotton  plants  of  this  district  must 
be  spread  thruout  other  cotton-growing  countries.  If  China 
has  a  better  tea  plant  than  Ceylon,  tea  must  be  bought  in  China, 
or  the  better  tea  plant  must  be  transferred  to  Ceylon.  A 
chocolate  industry  established  in  Boston  must  seek  its  cocoa 
wherever  cocoa  best  grows,  and  must  be  always  inquiring  in 
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what  other  parts  of  the  world  cocoa  can  be  well  produced. 
This  means  that  good  buyers  for  great  industries  must  often 
be  polyglot  men.  As  for  the  drummers  or  runners  who  solicit 
business,  it  is  obvious  that  they  need  to  speak  the  languages 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  would  trade,  and  among  whom 
they  must  study  on  the  spot  the  existing  commercial  condi¬ 
tions.  The  managers  of  great  international  industries  need 
to  be  able  to  study  foreign  trade  conditions  in  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  books,  to  understand  the  commercial  intelligence  in 
a  foreign  paper,  beside  knowing  all  the  complications  of  local 
currencies,  weights,  and  measures.  If  an  American  merchant 
wishes  to  introduce  his  goods  into  a  foreign  country,  he  is  not 
well-advised  to  send  out  his  price-lists  in  English  and  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Year  by  year,  as  ocean  carriage  becomes  securer 
and  quicker,  and  as  business  is  done  more  and  more  all  over 
the  world  by  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  individual  merchant’s 
need  of  overcoming  the  obstruction  to  commerce  caused  by  the 
variety  of  languages  spoken  and  written  in  the  business  world 
becomes  more  and  more  pressing.  We  Americans  are  at  great 
disadvantage  in  learning  foreign  languages.  We  cannot  pass, 
like  Dutch  or  Belgian  boys,  in  a  few  hours  to  a  nation  speaking 
French,  or  German,  or  English.  We  have  to  learn  the  modern 
languages  by  main  force,  as  it  were,  without  the  advantage  of 
immersing  ourselves  on  occasion  in  the  foreign  speech. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  the  specific  prepara-, 
tion  that  might  be  obtained  in  an  upper  commercial  school  for 
a  variety  of  interesting  callings.  I  can  only  mention  two  call¬ 
ings  for  which  very  definite  preparation  might  be  made  in  such 
a  school.  The  first  is  the  calling  of  correspondent,  traveling 
or  stationary,  for  the  commercial  press.  This  function  of  the 
press  in  maintaining  fresh  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the 
commercial  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as 
international  trade  spreads  and  fructifies;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  function,  if  it  is  to  be  well  discharged,  implies  in  the  cor¬ 
respondent  discrimination,  insight,  linguistic  skill,  and  a  thoro 
understanding  of  commercial  conditions.  The  other  calling 
I  wish  to  mention  is  the  service  of  government  as  consuls,  or  of 
intelligence  departments  conducted  by  trade  organizations. 
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We  have  so  long  regarded  consulships  as  mere  political  prizes 
that  we  have  lost  sight  of  their  real  function  as  commercial 
agencies.  If  this  country  is  to  enter  seriously  into  competition 
for  international  trade  the  world  over,  the  very  first  adminis¬ 
trative  reform  needed  in  our  government  is  the  conversion  of 
consulships  into  commercial  intelligence  bureaus.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  however,  that  the  men  who  are  to  discharge  this  function 
should  have  a  first-rate  training  in  several  of  the  subjects  which 
I  have  enumerated  as  appropriate  to  an  upper  commercial 
school.  A  government  school  for  consuls  would  be  just  as 
legitimate  as  a  government  school  for  the  army  or  the  navy, 
and  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  correspondingly  good  results. 
Such  a  school,  however,  would  imply  a  life-career  for  its  grad¬ 
uates,  just  as  West  Point  and  Annapolis  do. 

An  upper  commercial  school  should  possess  the  means  of 
keeping  its  knowledge  of  commercial  conditions  absolutely 
fresh.  No  salted  provisions  or  canned  goods  would  be  useful 
in  its  larder.  Its  teachers  would  have  to  live  at  a  commercial 
center,  and  breathe  every  day  a  wholesome  commercial  atmos- 
sphere.  Boards  of  trade  would  be  better  supervisors  for  such 
a  school  than  any  bureau  of  education.  Men  actively  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  ought  to  oversee  it. 

I  can  hear  the  objection  of  the  old-fashioned  merchant  to 
this  whole  project  of  a  commercial  school.  He  is  saying: 
Business  cannot  be  learnt  in  a  school;  it  must  be  learnt  in  a 
counting-room  or  a  real  shop.  He  is  saying:  The  only  way 
to  bring  up  a  boy  for  business  is  to  set  him  to  sweeping  out  the 
office  and  running  errands.  In  answer  I  can  only  say  that 
I  believe  commerce  and  industry  in  their  higher  ranges  to  be 
eminently  intellectual  pursuits;  and  that  I  know  no  other  intel¬ 
lectual  calling  for  which  a  professional  school  is  not  now  pro¬ 
vided.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  study  medicine  by  cleaning 
the  doctor’s  horse  and  buggy,  grinding  his  drugs,  and  driving 
round  with  him  to  make  his  calls;  and  to  study  law  by  copying 
deeds  and  briefs  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  and  reading  books  taken 
from  the  lawyer’s  little  library  in  the  intervals  of  clerical  labor; 
but  the  world  has  now  learnt  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  study¬ 
ing  medicine  or  law — namely,  by  going  to  a  professional  school. 
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where  progressive  systematic  instruction  rapidly  developed  is 
to  be  had.  The  intending  physician  or  lawyer  who  does  not 
go  to  a  medical  school  or  a  law  school  condemns  himself  now¬ 
adays  to  hopeless  inferiority,  even  if  he  ultimately  gets  into 
his  chosen  profession.  To  deny  that  young  men  may  be  sys¬ 
tematically  trained  for  industry  and  commerce  is  to  assert  that 
industry  and  commerce  are  merely  imitative  arts  to  be  acquired 
only  by  seeing  other  people  do  the  tricks  and  then  practicing 
them.  The  gipsy  in  Asia  Minor  makes  iron  nails  one  at  a  time 
with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil,  just  as  his  ancestors  did  before  him 
for  hundreds  of  years.  I  have  seen  him  doing  it;  but  I  also 
observed  that  his  small  children  were  stark  naked  and  that  his 
larger  ones  had  only  one  garment.  In  short,  he  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  a  living.  Moreover,  not  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  nails  we  use  in  this  country  could  possibly  be  made  in  that 
way.  In  industry  and  commerce  all  things  are  become  new; 
and  new  methods  of  preparing  young  men  for  these  occupa¬ 
tions  must  be  invented  with  discriminating  foresight,  estab¬ 
lished  with  prudence,  and  maintained  with  liberality. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  EDUCATION^ 

The  problems  of  what  is  called  religious  education  are  part 
of  the  problem  of  education  as  a  whole. 

True  education,  as  distinguished  from  the  innumerable  false 
uses  of  the  word,  is  a  unitary  process.  It  knows  no  mathe¬ 
matically  accurate  sub-divisions.  It  admits  of  no  chemical 
analysis  into  elements,  each  of  which  has  a  real  existence  apart 
from  the  whole.  When  stretched  upon  a  dissecting-table  edu¬ 
cation  is  already  dead.  Its  constituent  parts  are  interesting 
and,  in  a  way,  significant ;  but  when  cut  out  of  the  whole,  they 
have  ceased  to  live.  They  are  no  longer  vital,  or  truly  educa¬ 
tional.  For  this  reason  I  hold  that  while  there  is  and  may  be 
a  religious  training,  an  intellectual  training,  a  physical  train¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  education,  or  intellectual 
education,  or  physical  education.  One  might  as  well  imagine 
a  triangular  or  a  circular  geometry.  We  do  not  at  once  feel 
the  force  of  this  statement,  because  of  our  loose,  inaccurate,  and 
inexact  use  of  the  word  education. 

In  my  view  education  is  part  of  the  life-process.  It  is  the 
adaptation  of  a  person,  a  self-conscious  being,  to  environment, 
and  the  develojiment  of  capacity  in  a  person  to  modify  or  con¬ 
trol  that  environment.  The  adaptation  of  a  person  to  his 
environment  is  the  conservative  force  in  human  history.  It  is 
the  basis  of  continuity,  solidarity.  The  development  in  a 
person  of  capacity  to  modify  or  control  his  environment  gives 
rise  to  progress,  change,  development.  Education,  therefore, 
makes  for  progress  on  the  basis  of  the  present  acquisitions  of 
the  race.  Its  soundest  ideals  forbid,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
both  neglect  of  the  historic  past,  and  the  blind  worshiping  of 

'  An  address  delivered  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York,  October  14, 
1899,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday  School  Commission  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York. 
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that  past  as  an  idol.  The  importance  of  the  past  lies  in  its 
lessons  for  the  future.  When  the  past  has  no  such  lessons,  we 
forget  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  survival  of  a  tendency, 
a  belief,  or  an  institution  is  evidence  that  it  is  at  least  worth 
studying  and  that  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  These  tend¬ 
encies,  beliefs,  and  institutions  are  studied  and  reckoned  with 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  vital  principles  and  of 
putting  a  value  upon  them.  The  working  out  of  those  vital 
principles  is  the  future. 

In  this  view,  education  is  first  and  chiefly  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  Then,  and  secondarily,  it  is  a  matter  of  methods.  The 
place,  character,  and  function  of  religious  training  are  to  be 
settled,  and  only  to  be  settled,  by  reference  to  fundamental 
educational  principles. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  and  one  of  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing,  is  discovered  in  framing  an  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  present  environment  of  a  human  being?  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  environment,  and  what  do  we 
include  in  it,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  that  to  which  education 
tends  to  adapt  a  person?  We  mean,  I  think,  by  the  word 
environment,  two  things:  first,  man’s  physical  surroundings, 
and,  second,  that  vast  accretion  of  knowledge  and  its  results 
in  habit  and  in  conduct,  which  we  call  civilization.  Natural 
forces  play  no  small  part  in  adapting  human  beings  to  both 
elements  of  environment,  but  the  process  of  education  is  espe¬ 
cially  potent  as  regards  adaptation  to  the  second  element,  civil¬ 
ization.  Civilization — man’s  spiritual  environment,  all  his 
surroundings  which  are  not  directly  physical — this  it  is  which 
has  to  be  conquered,  in  its  elements  at  least,  before  one  can 
attain  a  true  education.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  make  sure  that  we  see  clearly  all  the  elements  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  at  the  basis  of  civilization,  and  that  we  give  each 
element  its  proper  place  in  our  educational  scheme. 

We  may  approach  the  analysis  of  our  civilization,  or  spiritual 
environment,  from  many  different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one  classification  of  the  results  of  that  analysis  may 
be  helpful.  The  classification  which  I  suggest,  and  which  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  in  detail,*  is  a  fivefold  one.  It  separates 

*  Butler,  Meaning  of  education,  p.  17-31. 
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civilization  into  man’s  science,  his  literature,  his  art,  his  insti¬ 
tutional  life,  and  his  religious  beliefs.  Into  one  or  another  of 
these  divisions  may  be  put  each  of  the  results  of  human  aspira¬ 
tion  and  of  human  achievement.  Education  must  include 
knowledge  of  each  of  the  five  elements  named,  as  well  as  insight 
into  them  all  and  sympathy  with  them  all.  To  omit  any  one  of 
them  is  to  cripple  education  and  to  make  its  results  at  best  but 
partial.  A  man  may  be  highly  instructed  and  trained  in  science 
alone,  or.  in  literature,  or  in  art,  or  in  human  institutions — 
man’s  ethical  and  political  relationships — or  in  religion,  but 
such  a  man  is  not  highly  educated.  He  is  not  educated,  strictly 
speaking,  at  all,  for  one  or  more  of  the  aspects  of  civilization 
are  shut  out  from  his  view,  or  are  apprehended  imperfectly  only 
and  without  true  insight. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  religious 
training  is  a  necessary  factor  in  education  and  must  be  given 
the  time,  the  attention,  and  the  serious,  continued  treatment 
which  it  deserves.  That  religious  training  is  not  at  the  present 
time  given  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  study  of  science,  literature, 
art,  or  of  human  institutions,  is  well  recognized.  How  has 
this  come  about  ?  How  are  the  integrity  and  the  completeness 
of  education  to  be  restored  ? 

The  separation  of  religious  training  from  education  as  a 
whole  is  the  outgrowth  of  Protestantism  and  of  democracy. 
A  people  united  in  professing  a  religion  which  is  ethnic  or 
racial,  or  a  nation  giving  adhesion  to  a  single  creed  or  to 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  always  unite  religious  train¬ 
ing  with  the  other  elements  of  education  and  meet  no  em¬ 
barrassment  or  difficulty  in  so  doing.  During  the  undisputed 
dominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  included  religious  training  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  religious  training.  The¬ 
ology  was  the  main  interest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
theological  interest  caused  religious  training  to  permeate  and 
subordinate  whatever  instruction  was  given  in  other  subjects. 
Music  was  taught  that  the  church  services  might  be  well  ren¬ 
dered.  Arithmetic  and  astronomy  were  most  useful  in  fixing 
the  church  festivals  and  the  calendar.  With  the  advent  of 
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the  Protestant  Reformation  all  this  was  changed.  Religion 
was  still  strenuously  insisted  upon  as  a  subject  of  study,  but 
the  other  subjects  of  instruction  became  increasingly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it  and  were  gradually  accorded  a  larger  share  of 
time  and  attention  for  themselves  alone. 

Protestantism,  however,  would  not  by  itself  have  brought 
about  the  secularization  of  the  school  as  it  exists  to-day  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States.  Democracy  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  support  and  control  of  education  by.  the  state 
is  a  duty  in  order  that  the  state  and  its  citizens  may  be  safe¬ 
guarded,  have  necessarily  forced  the  secularization  of  the 
school.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  that  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  men  broke  away  from 
adherence  to  a  single  creed  or  to  a  single  ecclesiastical  organ¬ 
ization,  and  formed  diverse  sects,  groups,  parties,  or  churches, 
differing  in  many  details  from  each  other — the  differences,  I 
regret  to  add,  being  far  more  weightily  emphasized  than  the 
more  numerous  and  more  important  points  of  agreement. 
When  the  state- supported  school  came  into  existence,  this 
state  of  religious  diversity  found  expression  in  dissatisfaction 
with  the  teaching,  under  state  auspices,  of  any  one  form  of 
religious  belief.  The  first  step  toward  the  removal  of  this 
dissatisfaction  was  to  reduce  religious  teaching  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms;  and  these  were  found  in  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  singing  of 
a  devotional  hymn  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  school  exercise. 
But  even  this  gave  rise  to  complaint.  Discussions  arose  as  to 
whether  a  single  version  of  the  Bible  must  be  used  in  these 
readings,  or  whether  any  version,  chosen  by  the  reader,  might 
be  read.  A  still  more  extreme  view  insisted  that  the  Bible 
itself  was  a  sectarian  book,  and  that  the  non-Christian  portion 
of  the  community,  no  matter  how  small  numerically,  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  violation  of  their  liberties  and  their  rights,  when  any 
portion  of  the  public  funds  was  used  to  present  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  to  school  children,  even  in  this  merely  incidental  way. 
The  view  that  the  state-supported  schools  must  refrain  abso¬ 
lutely  from  exerting  any  religious  influence,  however  small, 
is  one  which  has  found  wide  favor  among  the  American  people. 
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It  has  led  to  more  or  less  sweeping  provisions  in  State  consti¬ 
tutions  and  in  statutes  against  sectarian  instruction  of  any  kind 
at  public  expense.  A  judicial  decision  on  this  subject  of  great 
interest  and  of  far-reaching  importance  is  that  rendered  in 
1890  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  case  of  the 
State  ex  rel.  Weiss  and  others  vs.  the  District  Board  of  School 
District  No.  6  of  the  city  of  Edgerton.®  In  this  case  the  essen¬ 
tial  question  at  bar  was  whether  or  not  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
in  King  James’  version,  in  the  public  schools  was  sectarian 
instruction,  and  as  such  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  statutory  prohibitions  of  such  instruction.  In  an 
elaborate  and  careful  opinion  the  court  held  that  reading  from 
the  Bible  in  the  schools,  altho  unaccompanied  by  any  comment 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  “instruction”;  that  since  the 
Bible  contains  numerous  doctrinal  passages,  upon  some  of 
which  the  peculiar  creed  of  almost  every  religious  sect  is  based, 
and  since  such  passages  may  reasonably  be  understood  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  doctrines  predicated  upon  them,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  is  also  “  sectarian  instruction  that,  therefore,  the  use 
of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the  public  schools  and  the  stated 
reading  thereof  in  such  schools,  without  restriction,  “  has  a 
tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas,”  and  falls  within  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin. 

In  this  decision  there  are  some  very  interesting  observations 
on  the  general  question  of  religious  training  and  the  place  of 
the  Bible  in  education.  The  court  says,  for  example :  “  The 
priceless  truths  of  the  Bible  are  best  taught  to  our  youth  in  the 
church,  the  Sabbath  and  parochial  schools,  the  social  religious 
meetings,  and  above  all,  in  the  home  circle.  There  those 
truths  may  be  explained  and  enforced,  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  child  guarded  and  protected,  and  his  spiritual  nature  di¬ 
rected  and  cultivated,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
parental  conscience.”  Judge  Orton,  in  a  supplementary 
opinion,  adds:  “  [The  schools]  are  called  by  those  who  wish  to 
have  not  only  religion,  but  their  own  religion,  taught  therein 
‘  Godless  schools.’  They  are  Godless,  and  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  is  Godless,  in  the  same  sense  that 

*  IVisconsin  Supreme  Court  Reports,  76  :  177-221 
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the  executive,  legislative,  and  administrative  departments  are 
Godless.  So  long  as  our  Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  no  one’s 
religion  can  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  in  this  decision  given 
forcible,  definite  expression  to  the  view  held  by  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  citizens,  and  has  clothed  that  view  with  the 
authority  of  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  and  for  substantially  the 
reasons  adduced  in  the  decision  which  I  have  quoted,  that  the 
American  public  school  is  secular  and  that  it  can  give  and 
does  give  attention  to  four  of  the  five  elements  of  civilization 
which  I  have  named — science,  literature,  art,  and  institutional 
life — but  none  to  the  fifth  element — religion. 

In  France,  the  great  democratic  nation  of  Europe,  the  case 
is  quite  similar.  The  famous  law  of  March  28,  1882,  ex¬ 
cluded  religious  instruction  from  the  public  schools,  and  put 
moral  and  civic  training  in  its  stead.  M.  Ribiere,  in  defend¬ 
ing  this  provision  before  the  senate,  used  almost  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  later  employed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
He  held  that  the  elementary  school,  maintained  by  the  state, 
open  to  all,  could  not  be  used  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  any  sect; 
that  it  must  be  neither  religious  nor  anti-religious,  but  wholly 
secular,  neutral.  M.  Paul  Bert,  who  presented  the  measure  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  pointed  out  that  the  “  religious  neu¬ 
trality  ”  of  the  school  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience.  “  In  our  eyes,” 
M.  Bert  continued,  “  this  argument  has  so  great  force  that, 
without  the  prohibition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
compulsory  education  would  appear  to  us  to  be  not  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  a  danger.”  In  order  that  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  parents  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  their  children — 
this  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  law — the  schools  are  closed  one 
day  each  week,  other  than  Sunday.  In  France  Thursday,  not 
Saturday  as  with  us,  is  usually  taken  as  the  school  holiday. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France  as  regards  religious  training  in  education.  The 
influence  first  of  Protestantism  and  then  of  democracy  has 
completely  secularized  the  school.  The  school,  therefore,  gives 
an  incomplete  education.  The  religious  aspect  of  civilization 
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and  the  place  and  influence  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  excluded  from  its  view.  This  is  the  first  important 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  whole  work  of  education  does 
not  fall  upon  the  school.  It  cannot  do  so  and  ought  not  to 
do  so.  The  family,  the  church,  the  library,  the  newspaper, 
society  itself,  are  all  educational  institutions  as  truly  as  is  the 
school.  The  school  is  the  most  highly  organized  of  them  all. 
Its  aims  and  methods  are  the  most  definite.  But  it  is  quite 
untrue  to  suppose  that  nothing  enters  into  education  save  thru 
the  medium  of  the  school-program.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  school  has  become  secular,  all  religious 
influence  and  training  have  necessarily  gone  out  of  education. 
If  the  school  is  not  distinctly  religious,  it  is  even  more  distinctly 
not  anti-religious.  The  real  question,  then,  is  what  are  the  other 
educational  factors,  especially  the  family  and  the  church,  doing 
to  see  to  it  that  school  instruction  is  rounded  out  into  education 
thru  their  co-operation  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  family  and  the 
church  to  take  up  their ‘share  of  the  educational  burden,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  specifically  religious  training,  with  the  same  care, 
the  same  preparation,  and  the  same  zeal  which  the  school  gives 
to  the  instruction  which  falls  to  its  lot. 

Before  coming  to  the  implications  of  this  position,  there  are 
one  or  two  suggestions  which  must  receive  passing  notice.  It 
is  said — by  a  very  few  it  is  true — that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  religion  other  than  mere  superstition,  and  that  religion  is 
not  universal  in  any  event,  and  therefore  that  the  fifth  element 
of  our  civilization  is  but  an  empty  name.  It  is  urged,  with 
Petronius,  that  fear  first  made  the  gods,  and  with  Feuerbach 
that  religion  is  man’s  most  terrible  ailment.  These  conten¬ 
tions  seem  to  me  to  arise  from  simple  ignorance,  alike  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  human  nature.  There  is  a  response  from  the 
human  heart  and  from  the  recorded  thoughts  and  deeds  of  civ¬ 
ilized  men,  based  neither  on  credulity  nor  on  fear,  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Hegel,  that  “  religion  is  for  our  consciousness  that 
region  in  which  all  the  enigmas  of  the  world  are  solved,  all  the 
contradictions  of  deeper-reaching  thought  have  their  meaning 
unveiled,  and  where  the  voice  of  the  heart’s  pain  is  silenced — 
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the  region  of  eternal  truth,  of  eternal  rest,  of  eternal  peace.” 
If  religion  may  be  defined,  in  Dr.  Martineau’s  words,  as  “  the 
belief  and  worship  of  Supreme  Mind  and  Will,  directing  the 
universe  and  holding  moral  relations  with  human  life,”  then 
civilization  is  unintelligible  without  it.  Much  of  the  world’s 
literature  and  art,  and  the  loftiest  achievements  of  men,  are, 
with  the  religious  element  withdrawn,  and  without  the  motive 
of  religion  to  explain  them,  as  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
This  proposition  hardly  needs  argument.  ”  The  religiosity  of 
man  is  a  part  of  his  psychical  being.  In  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  in  its  intellect,  sympathies,  emotions,  and 
passions,  lie  the  well-springs  of  all  religions,  modern  or  ancient, 
Christian  or  heathen.  To  these  we  must  refer,  by  these  we 
must  explain,  whatever  errors,  falsehood,  bigotry,  or  cruelty 
have  stained  man’s  creeds  or  cults;  to  them  we  must  credit 
whatever  truth,  beauty,  piety,  and  love  have  glorified  and  hal¬ 
lowed  his  long  search  for  the  perfect  and  the  eternal.  .  . 

“  The  fact  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  tribe,  no  matter 
how  rude,  known  in  history  or  visited  by  travelers,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  religion  under  some  form.”  * 

But  it  is  also  urged  that  a  satisfactorv  substitute  for  religious 
training  is  to  be  found  in  moral  and  civic  instruction.  This 
view  is  widely  held  in  France  and  has  led  to  some  rather  absurd 
consequences.  So  scholarly  a  writer  as  Mr.  Thomas  David¬ 
son  has  just  now  urged  this  view  upon  us  Americans.®  He  is 
able  to  do  so,  however,  only  by  completely  identifying  religion 
and  philosophy — and  (as  I  think)  a  bad  philosophy  at  that — 
in  his  definition  of  religion.  But,  in  fact,  the  field  of  moral  and 
civic  instruction  is  quite  distinct  from  man’s  religious  life;  it 
belongs  to  the  institutional  aspect  of  civilization.  The  moral 
aspect  of  life  has  long  since  come  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
religious  aspect,  but  nevertheless  the  two  are  quite  different. 
A  religion,  indeed,  may  be  quite  immoral  in  its  influences  and 
tendencies.  It  may  lead  to  cruelty  and  sensuality,  and  yet  be 
a  religion.  There  have  been  not  a  few  such.  To  confuse 

^  Brinton,  Religions  of  primitive  peoples,  p.  30. 

*  “  American  democracy  as  a  xeXxg^xoxs,”  International  journal  of  ethics,  October, 
iSgg. 
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religion  with  ethics  is  to  obscure  both.  Religion  must  be  ap¬ 
prehended  as  something  distinct  and  peculiar  if  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  at  all.  Matthew  Arnold  was  absolutely  wrong 
when  he  wrote :  “  Religion  is  ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit 
up  by  feeling;  the  passage  from  morality  to  religion  is  made 
when  to  morality  is  applied  emotion.”  It  is  still  easier  to  make 
clear  and  enforce  the  distinction  between  morality  and  religion, 
if  we  substitute  for  the  general  term  religion  the  highest  t)rpe 
of  all  religions,  Christianity.  It  is  Christianity,  of  course, 
which  we  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of  religion. 

My  argument  thus  far  has  aimed  to  make  it  clear  that  re¬ 
ligious  training  is  an  integral  part  of  education,  that  in  this 
country  the  State  school  does  not  and  cannot  include  religious 
training  in  its  program,  that  it  must  therefore  be  provided  by 
other  agencies  and  on  as  high  a  plane  of  efficiency  as  is  reached 
by  instruction  in  other  subjects,  and  that  moral  and  civic  train¬ 
ing  is  no  possible  substitute  for  religious  teaching.  The  agen¬ 
cies  at  hand  for  religious  teaching  are  the  family  and  the 
church,  and  in  particular,  the  special  school,  the  Sunday 
school,  maintained  by  the  church  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
training. 

The  Sunday  school  is  in  this  way  brought  into  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  and  importance,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  our  time.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  made  fully  conscious  of  the  principles  on 
which  its  work  rests  and  of  the  methods  best  suited  to  the 
attainment  of  its  ends. 

The  Sunday  school  must,  first  of  all,  understand  fully  the 
organization,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  public  schools;  for 
it  is  their  ally.  It  must  take  into  consideration  the  progress 
of  the  instruction  there  given  in  secular  subjects,  and  must 
correlate  its  own  religious  instruction  with  this.  It  must  study 
the  facts  of  child  life  and  development,  and  it  must  base  its 
methods  upon  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of  childhood. 
It  must  organize  its  work  economically  and  scientifically,  and 
it  must  demand  of  its  teachers  special  and  continuous  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  work.  It  must  realize  that  it  is  first  and  above 
all  an  educational  institution  and  not  a  proselytizing  one,  and 
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that  the  inherent  force  of  the  truth  which  it  teaches  is  far 
greater  than  any  attempted  bending  of  that  truth  to  special 
ends.  It  must  cease  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  parish,  and  become  a  real  factor  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  community.  It  must  give  more  time  to  its  work,  and 
the  traditional  division  of  time  on  Sunday  will  have  to  be 
gradually  readjusted  in  order  to  make  a  serious  Sunday-school 
session  possible.  A  Saturday  session  may  also  be  planned  for. 
It  must  recognize  that  ordinarily  no  single  parish  or  congrega¬ 
tion  can  make  proper  provision  for  the  religious  training  of  all 
the  young  people  under  its  care.  The  very  largest  parishes  and 
congregations  may  be  able  to  maintain  a  fully-equipped  Sun¬ 
day  school  for  children  from  five  to  eighteen,  but  the  smaller 
parishes  and  congregations  in  towns  and  cities  must  learn  to 
combine  for  their  common  good.  Each  parish  or  congregation 
may  readily  and  ought  always  to  maintain  a  Sunday  school 
of  elementary  grade,  but  several  adjoining  parishes  or  con¬ 
gregations  must  combine  in  order  to  organize  and  support  a 
proper  course  of  religious  instruction  for  children  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  age  and  beyond,  say  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years.  In  a  whole  city,  unless  it  be  New  York  or  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia,  one,  or  at  most  two,  training  classes  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers  should  be  sufficient.  Furthermore,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  like  all  other  teachers,  should  be  paid.  They 
should  be  selected  because  of  competence  and  special  training; 
they  should  be  led  to  look  upon  their  work  not  as  philanthropy, 
not  even  as  missionary  work,  but  as  something  which  is  larger 
than  either  because  it  includes  both,  namely,  education.  The 
several  Chrstian  bodies,  as  long  as  they  remain  distinct,  will 
naturally  maintain  their  own  separate  Sunday-school  systems; 
but  within  any  given  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  be  it 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  other,  all  of 
the  principles  just  stated  can  be  applied.  Sunday  schools  so 
organized  could  be  given  the  same  systematic  professional 
supervision  that  is  provided  for  the  secular  schools.  Each 
body  of  Christians  in  a  given  community  could  have  its  own 
Sunday-school  board  and  its  own  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ent  and  staff  of  assistants.  Between  some  Christian  bodies 
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actual  co-operation  in  Sunday-school  instruction  ought  to  be 
possible.  For  the  proper  organization  and  conduct  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  there  must  be  a  parish  or  congregational 
appropriation,  or,  better  far,  an  endowment  fund,  to  bear  the 
legitimate  cost  of  religious  teaching  and  its  systematic  pro¬ 
fessional  supervision. 

The  Sunday-school  course  of  study  must  be  looked  after. 
It  is  at  present — I  say  it  with  all  respect — too  exclusively 
pious.  Religion  is  much  more  important  in  civilization  and 
in  life  than  the  Sunday  school  now  teaches.  It  is  more  real. 
It  touches  other  interests  at  more  points.  The  course  of  study 
of  the  future  must  reveal  these  facts  and  illustrate  them.  It 
must  be  carefully  graded  and  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
child.  It  must  reach  out  beyond  the  Bible  and  the  catechism. 
It  must  make  use  of  biography,  of  history,  of  geography,  of 
literature  and  of  art,  to  give  both  breadth  and  depth  and  vital¬ 
ity  to  the  truths  it  teaches  and  enforces.  It  must  comprehend 
and  reveal  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  is  not  apart  from  the 
natural  life  and  in  antagonism  to  it,  but  that  the  spirit  inter¬ 
penetrates,  all  life  and  that  all  life  is  of  the  spirit.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  then,  is  not  religion  and  education,  but  religion  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  radical  program,  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection.  Perhaps  so.  If  so,  it  will  provide  something  to  work 
toward.  It  will  at  least  bring  religious  teaching  under  the 
influence  of  those  principles  and  methods  which  have  of  late 
years  so  vitalized  all  secular  teaching.  It  will  give  to  it  mod¬ 
ern  instruments,  text-books,  and  illustrative  material. 

Before  dismissing  these  suggestions  as  impracticable,  be¬ 
cause  in  part  unfamiliar,  it  is  well  to  face  the  alternative.  It 
is  that  religious  knowledge,  and  with  religious  knowledge  a 
good  deal  else  which  is  worth  saving,  will  go  out  of  the  life  of 
the  next  generation.  What  appears  important  enough  to  the 
elder  generation  to  be  systematically  organized,  conscientiously 
studied,  and  paid  for  in  a  terrestrial  circulating  medium,  will 
deeply  impress  itself  upon  the  younger.  What  is  put  off  with 
a  hurried  and  unsystematic  hour  on  Sunday  will  not  long  seem 
very  much  worth  while. 
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Already  the  effects  of  the  present  policy  are  being  seen. 
To  the  average  college  student  the  first  book  of  Milton’s  Paror 
dise  lost  is  an  enigma.  The  epithets,  the  allusions,  even  many 
of  the  proper  names,  are  unfamiliar.  This  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  necessary  nowadays  to  know  something 
about  Christianity  as  well  as  to  be  a  Christian.  The  study  of 
history  and  of  geography  in  connection  with  the  spread  and 
development  of  Christianity  is  fascinating.  The  study  of 
biography  in  connection  with  the  people  of  Israel  and  Old 
Testament  history  generally,  may  be  made  to  put  plenty  of  life 
into  much  that  is  now  dead  facts  to  be  memorized.  For  older 
pupils  the  study  of  church  history,  and  of  the  part  played  by 
religious  beliefs  and  religious  differences  in  the  history  of 
European  dynasties,  politics,  and  literature  will  make  it  plain 
how  moving  a  force  religion  is  and  has  been  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  Such  pupils,  too,  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  Bible  as  literature  if  it  be  put  before  them  from  that  point 
of  view.  It  is  too  often  treated  as  a  treasury  of  texts  only, 
and  not  as  living  literature  which  stands,  as  literature,  by  the 
side  of  the  world’s  greatest  achievements  in  poetry  and  in 
prose. 

The  heart  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  religious  appeals.  But 
the  heart  is  most  easily  reached  by  informing  the  intellect  and 
by  fashioning  the  will.  Knowledge  and  conduct  react  on  the 
feelings,  and  the  feelings,  the  heart  (so  to  speak),  are  educated 
and  refined  thru  them.  This  fact  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
any  competent  religious  teacher,  and  his  purpose  will  never  be 
to  amass  in  his  pupils  knowledge  about  religion  alone,  but  to 
use  such  knowledge  to  direct,  elevate,  and  refine  the  religious 
feelings  and  to  guide  and  form  conduct  into  character. 

It  is  along  such  lines  as  these  that  the  development  of  the 
Sunday  school  from  a  phase  of  parish  mission  work  into  an 
educational  institution  of  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  secular¬ 
ized  school,  must  take  place.  There  are  numerous  local  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved,  no  doubt,  and  not  a  few  practical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  but  if  the  ideal  be  once  firmly  grasped  and  the 
purpose  to  reach  it  be  formed,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION^ 

When  I  say  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  a  territory 
more  than  fifty  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and  that 
I  spent  only  four  weeks  in  that  vast  country,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  did  not  visit  more  than  four  States, 
and  that  I  did  not  see  the  inside  of  any  school  in  a  small  town 
or  rural  district;  and  you  would  deem  me  guilty  of  ridiculous 
rashness  if  I  attempted  to  describe  American  education  as  a 
whole.  When,  therefore,  I  make  any  assertion  which  seems 
somewhat  broad,  you  will  please  to  consider  it  based  not 
merely  on  what  I  saw,  but  also  on  what  I  heard  from  a  number 
of  leading  administrators,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  on 
what  I  have  read  in  many  official  documents;  and  I  would 
point  out  that,  so  long  as  I  limit  myself  to  an  account  of 
peculiarities  and  differences,  the  brevity  of  my  stay  in  the 
United  States  is  no  disability;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  gain,  for 
I  came  away  before  what  at  first  seemed  strange  began  to  grow 
familiar. 

Systems  of  administration — An  Englishman  who  tries  to 
obtain  a  general  view  is  at  once  struck  with  the  absence  of  any 
central  authority.  America  has  nothing  corresponding  to  our 
Education  Department,  our  Science  and  Art  Department,  our 
Lord  President,  our  vice  president,  or  our  code.  The  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  confined  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  The 
head  of  the  bureau  is  a  commissioner,  and  his  function  (which 
he  discharges  admirably)  is  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  statistics  respecting  the  school  systems  of  the  Union,  and 
facts  respecting  various  phases  of  school  work  all  over  the 
world. 

In  education,  as  in  most  other  matters,  each  State  is  per¬ 
fectly  independent.  Each  strives  in  its  own  way  to  reach  a 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Swansea  Training  College. 
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common  ideal,  unmistakably  indicated  by  common  political 
needs.  The  people  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
motto  carved  on  one  of  the  fa(;ades  of  Boston  Public  Library, 
“  The  commonwealth  requires  the  education  of  the  people  as 
a  safeguard  of  order  and  liberty.”  In  all  countries  ignorance 
is  a  disgrace  and  a  burden;  in  a  country  where  every  man  has 
a  share  in  the  government  it  is  also  a  danger.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  dwelt  on  this  in  his  farewell  address,  when  he  exhorted 
his  fellow-citizens  to  promote  “  as  an  object  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion,”  he  said,  ”  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened.”  A  free  land  must  choose  between  the  teacher 
and  the  demagogue — if  the  schoolmaster  is  not  paid  now  there 
will  be  the  judge  and  the  jailer  to  pay  later. 

Each  State  provides,  then,  for  all  its  boys  and  girls,  for  all 
its  youths  and  maidens,  for  all  its  men  and  women,  not  as  much 
instruction  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for,  but  as  much  as  they 
can  afford  to  take  for  nothing.  Every  State  has  a  complete 
series  of  schools  consisting  of  the  primary  school,  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  high  school.  In  each  of  these  the  course  of 
instruction,  as  a  rule,  covers  four  years,  the  usual  age  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  primary  school  being  six.  Below  the  primary  school 
there  is,  in  progressive  cities,  the  kindergarten,  and  above  the 
high  school  there  are  in  many  cases  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  In  addition  to  these  institutions,  maintained 
by  public  funds,  there  are  sectarian  elementary  schools  (called 
“  parochial  ”),  and  many  places  of  higher  education  built  and 
endowed  by  private  beneficence. 

While  all  States  seek  to  attain  the  same  end,  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  diversity  in  the  methods  of  organization  by 
which  they  have  sought  to  attain  it.  There  may  be  a  highly 
centralized  system,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
a  superintendent,  but  no  board  of  education;  or  there  may  be 
a  highly  localized  system,  as  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  a 
board  of  education,  but  no  superintendent;  but  the  diversity 
among  the  State  systems  is  uniformity  itself  compared  with  the 
infinite  variety  among  the  systems  in  the  separate  cities,  coun- 
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ties,  townships,  and  districts.  The  township  may  be  the  unit, 
and  the  authority  may  be  a  school  committee,  as  in  Massachu¬ 
setts;  a  board  of  education,  as  in  Ohio;  or  a  trustee,  as  in 
Indiana;  the  district,  with  its  committee  or  board,  may  be  the 
unit,  or  it  may  be  a  sub-division  of  a  town,  as  in  Connecticut; 
of  a  township,  as  in  Michigan;  or  of  a  county,  as  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  board,  by  whatever  name  called,  may 
be  nominated  by  the  governor,  or  the  mayor,  or  the  judges,  or 
the  political  “boss”;  or  it  may  be  elected  by  the  people;  it 
may  have  all  the  powers  of  our  school  boards;  it  may  have  the 
power  of  paying  but  not  of  appointing  or  dismissing  teachers; 
it  may  have  the  power  of  paying  teachers,  but  not  of  fixing 
their  salaries;  it  may  have  legislative  functions  only,  the  exec¬ 
utive  duties  being  discharged  on  the  business  side  by  the  school 
director  and  on  the  educational  side  by  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent. 

I  will  not  myself  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  American  plan,  but. will  quote  the  opinions  of  two  com¬ 
petent  and  unbiased  observers.  M.  Buisson,  one  of  the  chief 
officials  of  the  French  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
represented  his  government  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
in  1876,  says  that  local  autonomy  carried  to  such  an  excess 
should  rather  be  called  anarchy  and  waste  (gaspillage) ;  and 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  an  American  writer,  says :  “  Nowhere 
is  there  sufficient  centralization  of  control.  State  superintend¬ 
ents  or  other  central  educational  authorities  are  without  real 
administrative  powers;  county  superintendents  seldom  have 
much  authority;  township  trustees  or  committees,  as  a  rule, 
have  little  more  than  a  general  supervision  and  power  to  ad¬ 
vise;  usually  the  directors  of  the  smallest  area  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  of  administrative  authority,  applying  their 
quota  of  even  the  State  taxes  according  to  their  discretion. 
The  result  is  variety  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  variety  in 
the  method  of  their  choice,  variety  in  courses  of  study,  variety 
in  general  efficiency.”  ® 

I  would,  however,  mention  that  the  unbounded  liberty  given 
to  localities  allows  a  wealthy  and  ambitious  city  to  make  very 

*  State  and  federal  governments  of  the  United  States,  p.  93. 
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rapid  progress  in  a  very  short  time;  tho,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  allows  an  ignorant  or  parsimonious  board  to  break  every 
commandment  in  the  educational  decalog  without  reproof  or 
punishment. 

Furthermore,  this  liberty  fosters  the  American  tendency  to 
try  new  ways.  Fear  of  the  inspector  would  prevent  an  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  from  effecting  a  radical  change  in  method;  and  if 
inspector  and  teacher  could  agree  on  the  desirability  of  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  code,  fear 
of  the  central  authority  would  deter  both  from  attempting  it. 
Where  there  are  no  central  authority,  no  code,  and  no  inspector, 
and  where  the  man  most  likely  to  have  views  (that  is,  the 
superintendent)  is  the  very  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  insure 
their  adoption,  there  is  nothing  except  natural  conservatism 
and  a  dislike  of  pedagogic  vivisection  to  prevent  the  making 
of  experiments.  In  every  town  I  asked  for  the  current  course 
of  study,  but  was  almost  invariably  told  that  it  was  under 
revision.  Before  visiting  one  normal  school  I  was  warned  not 
to  ask  for  it,  because  there  the  courses  grew  obsolete  faster  than 
they  could  be  printed.  That  changes  should  be  frequently 
made  in  the  subjects  or  methods  of  instruction  will  appear  an 
evil — to  Englishmen;  that  they  should  be  easy  to  make  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil.  A  reform  can  be  accomplished  in  America 
sooner  than  we  can  convince  the  government  (or  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  convince  us)  that  any  reform  is  needed.  In  a  book 
published  only  six  years  ago  ®  the  author  points  out  the  faults 
in  the  public  schools  of  certain  great  cities.  I  visited  several 
of  those  cities  and  what  I  saw  proved  clearly  that  most  of  the 
faults  have  already  disappeared. 

Public  interest  in  education — I  have  been  often  asked,  “  Do 
you  think”  (or  “Don’t  you  think”)  “American  education 
superior  to  ours?  ”  To  this  leading  question  I  answer,  “  It  is 
different  ” ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  superiority 
of  America  to  England  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  in  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  public  in  education.  With  us,  ratepayers 
are  periodically  reminded  that  there  are  school  boards,  and 

•  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  The  Public  school  system  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
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a  certain  number  will  take  the  trouble  to  vote  for  school-board 
members  once  in  three  years,  especially  if  religious  or  personal 
issues  have  been  raised.  Some  thousands  of  people,  again, 
subscribe  to  voluntary  schools,  and  some  thousands  denounce 
such  schools,  much  of  our  interest  being  sectarian  rather  than 
educational.  I  wonder  how  many  English  men  or  English 
women  have  ever  visited  a  school  unless  they  were  connected 
with  the  management  of  it. 

In  America  I  never  entered  a  school  without  finding  other 
visitors;  at  the  back  of  a  classroom  there  was  generally  a  row 
of  chairs  placed  ready  for  them;  in  the  hall  there  were  often 
printed  directions  to  them;  in  several  colleges  their  reception 
and  guidance  were  the  sole  duty  of  one  person ;  and  I  was  told 
that  it  is  customary  for  the  ladies  of  a  place  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  visiting  committees.  Strangers  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  see  a  town’s  public  museum,  public  library, 
public  art  gallery,  and  public  schools. 

Visits  are  only  one  manifestation  of  interest;  generous 
(sometimes  lavish)  expenditures  are  another  and  more  tangible 
manifestation.  Of  collective  or  individual  liberality  I  could 
cite  innumerable  instances.  The  first  normal  school  which  I 
visited  (provided  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  train  teachers 
for  its  own  schools)  cost  £80,000  to  build  and  equip.  The 
smaller  normal  school  at  Albany  cost  £51,000,  and  the  mayor 
of  a  town  of  only  40,000  inhabitants  told  me  that  their  high 
school  cost  £50,000.  While  I  was  in  Chicago  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  made  a  grant  of  £60,000  to  the  State  university. 

Private  benefactions  are  regarded  as  a  regular  source  of 
income  of  the  public  schools  and  are  spent  not  in  relieving  the 
taxes  but  in  supplying  the  secondary  needs — libraries,  busts, 
pictures,  scientific  appliances,  and  so  on.  Social  economists 
often  criticise  severely  the  monopolies  of  the  American  mil¬ 
lionaire,  but  he  has  one  monopoly  which  excites  no  unfriendly 
comment — the  monopoly  of  founding  universities,  colleges, 
and  institutes.  I  could  not  name  a  twentieth  part  of  the  great 
gifts  which  have  been  made  to  education,  but  I  will  quote  a  few 
of  the  gifts  of  over  a  million  dollars  to  universities  and  colleges 
alone : 
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Asa  Packer, 

Lehigh  University,  Pa., 

£  700,000 

Johns  Hopkins,  . 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Md.,  . 

700,000 

Isaac  Rich, 

Boston  University,  Mass., 

400,000 

Leonard  Case,  . 

School  of  Appl.  Sci.,  Ohio,  . 

240,000 

James  Lick, 

University  of  California, 

330.000 

Peter  Cooper, 

Cooper  Union,  N,  Y.,  . 

240,000 

Ezra  Cornell, 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y., 

200,000 

The  Vanderbilts, 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn., 

355,000 

Paul  Tulane, 

Tulane  University,  La., 

500,000 

W.  C.  De  Pauw, 

De  Pauw  University,  Ind., 

300,000 

Leland  Stanford, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Un.,  Cal., 

1 ,000,000^ 

John  C.  Green,  . 

Princeton  College,  N.  J., 

300,000 

Stephen  Girard, 

Girard  College,  Pa., 

1,600,000 

Jonas  G.  Clark, 

Clark  University,  Mass., 

400,000“ 

The  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  libraries,  colleges,  galleries, 
and  hospitals,  amounted  in 


1893 

.  .  to 

;{;5,8oo,ooo 

1894 

.  .  to 

6,400,000 

1895 

to 

.  .  .  6,560,000 

1896 

.  .  to 

.  .  .  5,400,000 

1897 

.  .  to 

.  .  .  9,000,000 

1898 

.  .  to 

.  .  .  7,600,000 

Of  the  last  sum,  £700,000  was  given  by  women.  I  may  add 
that  the  amount  given  in  1897  by  all  the  subscribers  to  all  the 
voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was  £843,875. 

The  president  of  a  university  on  whom  I  called  told  me  that 
he  had  within  a  week  received  separate  visits  from  two  ladies, 
each  anxious  to  give  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
education,  and  each  desirous  of  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of 
spending  the  money.  The  printed  history  of  such  a  young 
institution  as  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  shows 
gifts  of  two  million  dollars,  tho  it  does  not  show  a  recent  gift 
of  half  a  million  for  the  extension  of  the  buildings.  Mr. 
Drexel  of  Philadelphia  gave  three  million  dollars  to  establish 
the  institute  called  after  him,  while  a  similar  institute  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  the  sole  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Pratt.  When  an  English¬ 
man  grows  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  his  first 
ambition  appears  to  be  that  his  name  should  be  lost  in  a  peer- 


^  Mrs.  Stanford  has  just  given  ;£'2. 000,000  additional  to  endow  this  university. 
*  Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  206. 
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age;  when  an  American  grows  rich,  his  first  ambition  appears 
to  be  that  his  name  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  college  or  other 
place  of  higher  education. 

Lavish  expenditure  of  public  or  private  money  is  only  one 
of  the  many  signs  of  the  general  love  of  learning.  In  England, 
teachers  are  often  held  in  scant  respect.  I  have  known  men 
and  women  ashamed  to  say  that  they  were  board  teachers. 
In  America  the  teacher  of  even  a  primary  school  is  honored. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  long  before  an  English  school  board 
passes  a  resolution  like  that  (not  the  only  one  of  the  kind) 
which  I  extract  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Cambridge  super¬ 
intendent  :  “  Voted  that  the  new  school, - ,  be  named  ‘  the 

Roberts  School  ’  in  honor  of  Benjamin  W.  Roberts,  who  for 
nearly  fifty  years  has  been  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  in 
Cambridge.”  While  I  was  in  New  York  the  promotion  of  an 
assistant  to  be  head-mistress  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  public 
ceremony,  reported  in  the  newspapers — I  will  not  say  as  fully 
as  a  prize  fight,  but  quite -as  fully  as  the  day’s  proceedings 
of  the  State  legislature,  unless  they  happened  to  border  on  a 
prize  fight.  The  schoolroom  was  gayly  decorated,  there  was 
a  large  audience,  and  the  teacher  was  formally  installed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board — not  the  board  of  a  village,  but  of  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  world.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
knew  her  from  Eve  (except  by  the  fashion  of  her  dress).  It 
was  the  office  and  not  the  woman  that  he  was  honoring. 

We  have  all  heard  that  politics  in  the  States  are  corrupt,  and 
that  the  infection  has  spread  to  the  schools.  Politics,  English 
and  American,  are  alike  outside  my  province;  but  I  made  some 
inquiries  about  corruption  in  school  administration.  When  I 
was  in  Samaria  I  was  told  that  there  might  be  a  little  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  in  Jerusalem  I  was  told  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
heard  of  in  Jericho.  I  believe  that  party  considerations  do 
sometimes  influence  a  governor  or  mayor  in  nominating  mem¬ 
bers  of  school  boards,  and  members  of  school  boards  in  ap¬ 
pointing  teachers ;  but  I  will  not  begin  to  throw  stones  so  long 
as  I  live  in  a  crystal  palace  where  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
relatives  or  friends  and  virtue  in  the  choice  of  church  or  chapel 
are  sometimes  better  titles  to  promotion  than  professional 
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merit.  And  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  the  politicians  once  threaten  any  serious  injury  to 
it,  and  the  nation  will  rise  in  its  might  and  crush  them.  People 
who  have  given  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  hold  the  public  school  will  not  long  suffer  it  to  be 
the  perquisite  of  a  party  “  boss.” 

The  superintendent — I  have  once  or  twice  referred  inci¬ 
dentally  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  as  he  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  I  must  say  something  about  him.  We  have 
nothing  like  him.  His  manifold  duties  are  discharged  in  this 
country  by  the  code  maker,  the  government  and  school-board 
inspectors,  the  school-board  clerk,  and  the  training  college 
professor.  The  ideal  superintendent  draws  up  the  courses  of 
study  for  schools  of  all  grades,  appoints  the  teachers,  watches 
them  at  their  work,  holds  frequent  conferences  with  them, 
lectures  them  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  ex¬ 
plains  the  ideas  embodied  in  his  courses,  points  out  the  common 
faults  in  their  lessons,  and,  above  all,  tries  to  inspire  them  with 
his  own  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  everywhere  that  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school ;  in  America  it  is  also  true  that  as  is  the 
superintendent  so  is  the  teacher.  The  superintendent  has  more 
influence  within  his  own  domain  than  our  government  in¬ 
spector  has  within  his.  The  inspector  has  oversight  only  of 
elementary  schools,  the  superintendent  controls  schools  of  all 
grades;  the  inspector  may  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  code 
that  he  administers,  the  superintendent  draws  up  his  own;  the 
superintendent  is  (in  theory,  at  any  rate)  an  expert  teacher; 
and  his  business  is  not  to  find  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  results  are  bad,  but  to  find  out  early  in  the  year  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  bad,  and  to  remove  the  causes.  Till  recently 
the  duty  of  an  inspector  was  to  weigh  the  crop  and  assess  its 
value;  the  duty  of  a  superintendent  is  to  advise  in  the  choice 
of  implements  and  seed,  and  show  how  the  various  agricultural 
operations  may  be  performed  with  most  ease  and  profit. 

There  must  be  thousands  of  superintendents  in  the  Union; 
I  had  interviews  with  only  six,  and  I  cannot  therefore  say  how 
far  the  real  corresponds  with  the  ideal.  Those  whom  I  met 
were  all  men  of  liberal  culture,  broad  views,  and  strong  char- 
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acter,  all  men  of  intellectual  eminence,  all  leaders  of  thought 
in  their  own  department.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  fair  types  of  the  superintendent  of  the  States  and  of  the 
great  cities;  and  I  have  equal  reason  to  believe  that  in  town¬ 
ships  and  districts,  where  schools  are  so  few  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  employed  for  only  part  of  his  time  and  his  salary  is 
small,  he  is  often  not  worth  even  his  small  salary. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  superintendent  can  render  incalculable 
service  to  the  schools  under  his  care,  provided  he  be  the  proper 
person ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  system  seems  to  be  weakest 
just  where  the  getting  and  the  keeping  of  the  proper  person  are 
concerned.  He  is  nominated  sometimes  by  the  State  governor, 
sometimes  by  the  State  legislature,  sometimes  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  sometimes  by  the  local  board;  he  is 
often  elected  by  the  people.  The  method  of  appointment  by 
nomination  must  be  good  if  the  nominator  is  capable  and  con¬ 
scientious.  The  possible  effects  of  the  other  method  I  will 
illustrate  by  the  words  of  an  American  writer  who,  speaking 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  says :  “  As  for  the  superintendent,  he 
is  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  must  therefore  almost 
necessarily  be  a  politician.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
superintendent  has  the  sole  power  to  appoint  teachers  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  political  influence  is  liable  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  their  appointment.”  *  The  language  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  a  body  of  the  highest  authority,  is 
hardly  less  strong :  “  In  the  majority  of  States  the  county 
superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  without 
any  regard  to  the  preparation  or  qualifications  they  may  have 
for  the  work.  Very  few  States  require  the  superintendent  to 
have  any  special  qualifications,  and  in  many  instances  super¬ 
visors  are  put  in  charge  of  teachers  who  know  more  about 
teaching  than  they  do,  and  are  required  to  hold  examinations 
that  they  themselves  could  not  pass.” 

And  when  the  services  of  a  good  superintendent  have  been 
obtained  there  is  no  guarantee  (I  had  almost  said  “  there  is  no 
probability  ”)  that  they  will  be  retained.  The  plan  of  appoint- 


•  Rice,  The  Public  school  system  of  the  United  States,  p.  76. 
’  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  rural  schools,  p.  62. 
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ing  for  a  short  period  is  almost  universal.  “  The  legal  term  of 
office  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  one  year.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  board.  In  twenty 
States  the  term  of  office  is  two  years,  in  four  States  three  years, 
in  seventeen  States  four  years,  but  in  no  State  does  it  exceed 
four  years.  The  average  length  of  the  term  of  State  superin¬ 
tendent  is  two  years  and  ten  months.”  ®  And  what  is  true  of 
the  State  superintendents  is  equally  true  of  all  the  others.  A 
good  man  may,  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  be  appointed  for 
a  second,  but  I  was  told  that  his  chances  of  re-appointment 
were  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  efficiency.  If  after 
being  appointed  thru  the  influence  of  a  political  party  he  has 
discharged  his  duties  with  greater  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools  than  the  interests  of  the  party,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  he  will  have  to  make  way  for  someone  willing  to  take  out 
of  the  fire  the  chestnuts  of  the  political  “  boss.”  One  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  by  the  board  of  a  city 
notorious  for  its  backwardness  in  education,  informed  me  that 
if  the  question  of  his  re-appointment  came  before  the  board 
now  barely  a  quarter  of  the  members  would  vote  for  him :  he 
had  already  disgusted  the  remaining  three-quarters  by  his 
ardor  for  reform. 

If  the  superintendents  were  all  as  highly  qualified  as  the  best 
of  them  are;  if  they  all  had  the  great  powers  which  many  of  the 
State  and  city  superintendents  have;  and  if  they  had  reasonable 
security  of  tenure,  the  system  would  produce  only  the  most 
beneficial  results,  and  a  modified  form  of  it  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

Teachers — From  the  man  who  supervises  the  teaching  I  pass 
to  the  man  who  does  it — or,  rather,  to  the  woman,  for  most  of 
the  teachers  are  women — in  fact,  the  pronoun  used  for  the 
generic  teacher  is  always  she.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  the 
whole  country,  but  from  a  report  of  the  commissioner  I  learn 
that,  of  the  74,117  teachers  employed  in  cities  containing  over 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  68,344  (or  ninety-two  per  cent.) 
are  women.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  may  add  that,  of 
the  56,778  certificated  teachers  employed  in  our  elementary 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  rural  schools,  p.  56. 
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schools,  34,663  (or  sixty-one  per  cent.)  are  women.  There 
was  a  man  at  the  head  of  every  normal  school,  every  high 
school,  and  nearly  every  elementary  school  that  I  visited;  but 
the  assistants  were  almost  exclusively  women,  except  in  the 
normal  and  the  high  schools. 

In  England  the  masters  of  secondary  schools  have,  as  a  rule, 
undergone  no  professional  preparation,  and  many  think  so  well 
of  themselves  or  so  ill  of  their  work  tha^  they  do  not  deem  any 
preparation  necessary.  The  mistresses  of  secondary  schools 
have  a  poorer  estimate  of  themselves  or  a  better  estimate  of 
their  work.  Most  of  them  admit  the  necessity  of  training  and 
the  proportion  of  trained  grows  year  by  year.  Of  the  masters 
in  our  elementary  schools  twenty-nine  per  cent,  are  not  college- 
trained,  and  of  the  mistresses  fifty-two  per  cent. ;  but  trained  or 
untrained  all  have  been  pupil-teachers.  Whenever  I  spoke  in 
America  of  pupil-teachers  I  had  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  when  I  had  explained  it  I  had  some  trouble  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  doubts  as  to  our  national  sanity.  If  we  had  never  had 
a  pupil-teacher  no  one  would  dream  of  creating  him  now;  but 
for  my  part,  as  he  exists,  I  would  rather  see  him  improved  than 
abolished.  I  would  give  him  something  of  a  liberal  education; 
I  would  have  him  serve  only  in  a  school  where  the  head-teacher 
has  leisure  and  ability  to  instruct  him  in  his  art;  and  I  would 
not  commit  a  class  of  even  ten  to  his  sole  charge.  I  know  that 
the  system  is  utterly  illogical,  but  I  also  know  that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  race  of  teachers  whose  technical  skill  and  power  of 
managing  large  classes  are  unexcelled. 

In  America  the  need  of  training  is  universally  admitted,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  time  is  very  far  distant  when  training  will 
be  an  essential  qualification  for  a  diploma.  I  think  that  it  has 
become  an  almost  essential  qualification  for  employment  in  a 
high  school  or  by  a  progressive  board.  The  majority  of 
untrained  teachers  are  employed  in  rural  schools.  These  are 
often  very  small — in  1870  an  old  State  like  New  York  had 
fifteen  hundred  school  districts  with  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  ten  pupils  each.  Furthermore,  the  school  year  is 
very  short.  In  many  parts  of  the  Union  it  is  less  than  one 
hundred  days  (our  minimum  is  two  hundred  days).  New 
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York,  with  a  school  year  of  i6o  days,  is  considered  to  have 
reached  the  ideal.®  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  teachers 
should  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  occupation  which  is  both  poorly  paid  and  inter¬ 
mittent,  and  which  they  probably  hope  to  quit  very  soon. 

The  growing  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  seen  in  the 
growing  supply  of  means  of  training.  In  two  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  normal  students  was  rai.sed  from  80,538  to  89,934.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  all  being  educated  in 
institutions  resembling  our  training  colleges;  a  quarter  of  them 
were  under  instruction  in  high  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
having  pedagogic  courses. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  reported  in  1896-97  was  362; 
namely,  164  public  and  198  private.  [In  the  technology  of 
American  education  “  public  ”  means  provided  and  maintained 
by  a  State  or  local  authority,  while  “  private  ”  is  merely  its 
negative,  and  would  be  applied  alike  to  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  a  dame  school.]  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
efficient  normal  schools  are  established  by  private  enterprise 
and  conducted  for  profit  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the 
demand  for  training. 

Our  government  training  colleges  are  all  of  one  kind; 
American  normal  schools,  public  and  private  alike,  are  of  the 
most  bewildering  variety.  I  visited  only  nine,  but  among  that 
small  number  there  were  six  distinct  types.  A  candidate  may 
be  admitted  because  he  (or  rather  she)  wishes  to  be  trained,  or 
because  she  has  passed  an  entrance  examination,  or  is  a  high- 
school  graduate,  or  is  a  college  graduate;  she  may  be  admitted 
for  one  year,  for  two  years,  for  three  or  for  four  years;  she  may 
spend  the  time  chiefly  in  improving  her  general  culture,  or  she 
may  spend  it  entirely  in  the  study  of  education;  her  practice 
may  be  limited  to  a  dozen  criticism  lessons,  or  she  may  spend 
half  of  every  day  or  half  of  a  school  year  in  teaching.  Where 
there  is  so  much  diversity  a  normal  school  will  often  have  a 
distinctive  character.  For  instance.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  (which  is  immeasurably  superior  to  anything 
we  have  in  this  country),  makes  a  special  feature  of  training 

*  Millar,  The  School  system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  p.  52. 
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college  professors,  superintendents,  and  secondary  teachers; 
several  schools  train  kindergartners  only;  Oswego  and 
Worcester  are  distinguished  for  child-study. 

Numerous  as  they  are,  the  normal  schools  cannot  supply 
the  number  of  new  teachers  required;  still  less  can  they  give 
a  complete  training  .to  the  old  teachers  already  at  work.  Yet 
they  can  do  something  by  means  of  their  summer  schools  and 
extension  classes.  When  I  attended  a  lecture  on  psychology 
by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  at  Columbia  University, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  hall  crowded;  and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  so  many  middle-aged  men  and  women  present. 
On  inquiry  I  learnt  that  they  were  not  regular  students  of  the 
college,  but  teachers  in  the  New  York  schools,  attending  ex¬ 
tension  classes  after  school  hours,  and  that  there  were  over 
twelve  hundred  such  students  on  the  books. 

The  normal  schools  are  supplemented  in  many  ways — by 
teachers’  associations,  which  meet  to  discuss  not  professional 
politics,  but  the  science  and  ar.t  of  teaching;  by  reading  circles; 
by  training  classes,  and,  above  all,  by  teachers’  institutes. 

The  training  classes  are  attached  to  certain  good  schools, 
which  undertake  to  furnish  professors  well  qualified  to  give 
inexperienced  teachers  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In 
the  State  of  New  York — and,  I  presume,  elsewhere — a  subsidy 
is  made  toward  the  cost.  The  classes  must  contain  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  students,  and  must  continue  in  session  for  not 
less  than  sixteen  weeks.'®  The  institutes  are  really  temporary 
normal  schools.  They  are  held  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  last 
about  a  week.  They  are  conducted  by  paid  experts,  and  all 
the  teachers  of  a  district  are  compelled  to  attend  them. 

Many  of  our  adult  teachers  show  great  zeal  in  improving 
their  scholastic  attainments,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  too 
great  a  tendency  among  some  of  them  to  look  upon  their  cer¬ 
tificates  as  visible  proof  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn 
about  teaching.  This  tendency,  combined  with  our  national 
conservatism,  makes  us  slow  to  admit  new  ideas.  Froebel  and 
Herbart  having  been  dead  for  less  than  sixty  years,  it  is  too 
soon  to  expect  a  general  knowledge  of  their  principles  in  this 

Millar,  The  School  system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  p.  98. 
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country.  Froebel’s  views  are  not  always  sound;  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  is  sometimes  derived  from  his  disciples  and  not 
from  himself;  and  his  meaning  is  obscured  by  his  incapacity  to 
express  it  clearly  and  by  his  inherited  mysticism;  but  he  enun¬ 
ciated  one  truth  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  his  gifts  and 
games  and  songs — the  grand  truth  that  the  task  of  the  educator 
is  the  training  of  the  self-activity  of  the  child.  Herbart  again 
set  forth  a  system  of  psychology  which  may  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  also  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  apperception,  which 
is  the  key  to  all  economical  and  successful  instruction. 
Whether  he  originated  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  studies 
which  maps  out  clearly  the  whole  course  of  a  child’s  education; 
whether  the  doctrine  of  concentration  of  interest  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  originate  is  true  or  helpful  I  need  not  discuss. 
My  point  is  that  his  theories,  as  well  as  Froebel’s,  have  become 
part  of  the  common  stock  of  pedagogic  thought  in  America  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  they  have  in  England. 

David  Salmon 

Training  College, 

Swansea,  Wales 


'{To  be  concluded) 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  ^ 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  project  for 
a  national  university  has  requested  me  to  prepare  a  memo¬ 
randum  upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  plan  for  a 
national  university,  to  be  founded  and  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
an  enterprise  should  be  taken  up  and  discussed  first  of  all.  For 
if  upon  examination  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  unconstitutional  our  work  would  be 
very  simple  and  limited  to  the  formulation  of  one  of  two  prop¬ 
ositions.  We  should  either  recommend  to  the  national  council 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  has  received  no 
authority  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  university  the 
national  council  should  not  lend  its  support  to  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking;  or,  in  case  we  become  further  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  an  institution  would  be  desirable,  our  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  national  council 
should  assist  in  securing  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  thru  the 
enterprise. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  present  the  subject  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this  project, 
so  far  as  it  has  involved  the  discussion  of  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions.  All  parties  in  the  United  States  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  limited  and  delegated  powers;  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  depository  of  residual  authority,  and  that  it  can 
have  no  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national  university 
unless  this  .power  is  given  to  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

*  A  report  submitted  at  Washington,  November  2,  1899,  to  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  project  for  a  National  University,  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Education,  National  Educational  Association, 
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United  States.  All  parties  agree  that  the  burden  of  proof  that 
the  proposed  measure  is  constitutional  rests  upon  the  party 
urging  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  it. 

We  cannot  accept  the  view,  therefore,  that  such  action  would 
be  constitutional  unless  we  become  convinced  that  the  authority 
to  take  it  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  plain  that  no  such  authority  is 
vested  in  express  terms;  as  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the 
body  of  the  Constitution  of  the  subject  of  a  national  university, 
nor  indeed  of  education  at  all,  either  elementary,  secondary, 
or  higher. 

If  this  power  has  been  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Constitution,  it  must,  therefore,  be  by  virtue  of  some  im¬ 
plication  contained  in  the  powers  which  are  expressly  granted, 
or  because  it  constitutes  an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  some 
authority  which  is  specifically  enumerated,  or  because  it  is 
necessarily  bound  up  in  the  very  idea  of  a  government,  such 
as  that  organized  under  the  Constitution.  It  must  be,  to  use 
technical  language,  either  an  implied,  a  resulting,  or  an  implicit 
power.  Under  which  of  these  heads  such  an  authority  may 
be  placed,  if  we  shall  find  it  to  be  actually  conferred,  will 
appear  perhaps  most  plainly,  as  suggested  above,  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  history  of  the  constitutional  discussions  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  subject. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  notion  abroad  in  the 
country  during  the  period  preceding  the  drafting  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  the  new  federal  authority 
would  establish  and  maintain  a  national  university  at  its  seat 
of  government.  The  current  literature  of  the  time  contains 
many  hints  and  suggestions  to  this  effect,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  generally  felt  need  at  that  time  of  some  such  central 
and  adequately  endowed  institution  in  order  to  supplement  the 
existing  educational  facilities  of  the  country. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  itself  the  project  appeared 
on  several  different  occasions.  In  Charles  Pinckney’s  draft  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  submitted  to  the  convention  May  29, 
1787,  a  clause  was  contained  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers 
of  the  new  government  giving  to  the  Congress  the  authority 
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“  to  establish  a  national  university.”  *  In  James  Madison’s 
proposition  to  confer  additional  powers  upon  the  Congress, 
made  August  18,  1787,  a  similar  clause  was  contained.® 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  revision  came  up  for 
discussion  on  September  14,  Madison  and  Pinckney  united  in 
the  motion  to  insert  in  the  amended  and  revised  draft,  from 
which  had  been  dropped  their  former  recommendations,  a 
clause  conferring  upon  the  Congress  authority  to  establish 
a  national  university.^ 

Wilson  supported  the  motion,  Gouverneur  Morris  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  clause  was  unnecessary  since  the 
power  proposed  was  already  included  in  the  grant  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  seat  of  government.  Four  States  then 
voted  to  insert  the  clause,  six  voted  against  such  insertion,  and 
one  State  was  divided. 

The  proposition  to  add  this  authority  to  the  list  of  enumer¬ 
ated  powers  in  the  Constitution  was  thus  rejected,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  minutes  of  the  convention  going  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  rejection  was  made.  Whether  it 
was  because  the  members  of  the  convention  were  opposed  to 
conferring  such  an  authority  upon  the  Congress,  or  because 
they  thought  that  it  had  been  conferred  by  some  other  clause, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  need  specific  enumeration,  does  not 
appear. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  records 
of  the  convention  show,  there  was  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  proposition;  no  one  hinted  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
vest  such  a  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  or  that  such  an 
institution  was  not  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  current  discussion  of  the  time  contains  many  traces  that 
the  view  of  Gouverneur  Morris  expressed  in  the  constitutional 
convention  was  correct;  namely,  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  received  authority  by  other  clauses  than  the  one  proposed 
to  exercise  such  a  function.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 

*  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  kept  by  James  Madison,  edited  by  E.  H. 
Scott,  Chicago,  p.  66. 

*  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  etc.,  p.  550. 

*  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  etc.,  p.  727. 
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of  general  agreement  that  the  new  government  had  the  power 
to  establish  such  an  institution  if  it  desired,  and  there  were 
many  who  urged  the  desirability  of  such  an  institution  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Washington  himself,  to  whom  this  project  was  especially 
dear,  and  to  whom  it  grew  ever  more  precious  as  he  approached 
his  end,  evidently  took  it  for  granted  that  the  authority  to 
establish  such  an  institution  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  by  the  Constitution.  In  his  second  annual 
message,  dated  January  8,  1790,  W'ashington  declared  that 
there  was  nothing  which  better  deserved  the  patronage  of  Con¬ 
gress  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  He  adds, 
“  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  best  be  promoted  by  afford¬ 
ing  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  or  by  any  other  expedients 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.”  ® 

The  Senate,  in  answer  to  this  address,  seemed  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  had  the  function  of  pro¬ 
moting  literature  and  science,®  as  did  the  House  in  its  response 
to  the  same  address. 

By  virtue  ’  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  Washington  to 
set  aside  certain  sites  for  the  needed  public  buildings  in  the 
new  District  of  Columbia,  he  assigned  a  site  of  nearly 
twenty  acres  for  a  national  university.  And  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  dated  December  7,  1796,  he  urged  in  strong  terms 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  The  Senate,  in  its 
response,  seems  to  agree  that  such  a  step  would  be  wise. 

At  the  same  Congress  the  Federal  commissioners  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  city  of  Washington  made  a  report  to  Congress, 
in  which  they  urged  very  strongly  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  accordance  with  Washington’s  proposal. 

That  portion  of  Washington’s  annual  message  referring  to 
this  subject  and  the  report  of  the  Federal  commissioners  upon 
the  same  topic,  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 


*  Annals  of  Congress,  ist  Congress,  vol.  i,  p.  933. 

*  Annals,  etc.,  p.  936. 

'^Annals,  etc.,  p.  1052. 
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James  Madison  was  the  chairman.  This  committee  made  a 
report  on  December  21,  1796,  to  the  following  effect : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  at  present,  that  authority 
should  be  given  as  prayed  for  by  said  memorial  to  proper 
persons  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  pecuniary  donations  in 
aid  of  the  appropriations  already  made  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  university  within  the  District  of  Columbia.”® 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Federal  commissioners, 
while  in  favor  of  establishing  a  national  university  endowed 
and  supported  by  the  national  Government,  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  entirely  wise  to  make  such  a  recommendation,  and  pro¬ 
posed,  therefore,  simply  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  be 
granted  to  certain  trustees  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  from 
private  parties  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  this  resolution  speaks  of  appro¬ 
priations  already  made  toward  such  a  university,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  lands  set  aside  by  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  this  purpose. 

This  recommendation  of  Madison’s  committee  was  debated 
at  some  length  in  the  House.  The  friends  of  the  motion 
urged  that  they  were  not  asking  the  approval  of  the  House 
for  a  motion  looking  toward  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  national  university  at  Federal  expense,  but  that  they 
were  simply  asking  for  the  incorporation  of  a  board  of  trustees 
who  might  accept  any  money  which  should  be  given  for  this 
purpose.  The  opponents  of  the  motion  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  would  be  a  mere  entering  wedge  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  to  be  supported  from  the  Federal  treasury. 
Madison  himself  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  report 
except  with  the  understanding  that  the  institution  was  not  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  nation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  special  proposition,  therefore,  was 
not  for  a  national  university  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using 
that  term  in  our  discussion,  but  merely  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  to  be 
supported  by  private  contributions. 

Even  so,  the  opposition  to  the  proposition  was  so  great  that, 

*  American  state  papers.  Miscellaneous,  vol.  i.  No.  91,  p.  153. 
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after  a  debate  of  some  two  days,  action  was  finally  postponed 
by  a  majority  of  one,  ostensibly  to  find  out  whether  the  State 
of  Maryland  might  not  grant  this  charter  of  incorporation 
instead  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  motion  was  not 
again  brought  up. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  record  of  this  debate  that  such 
a  proposition  was  considered  unconstitutional,  at  least  by  any 
great  number  of  the  members.  The  whole  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  went  to  show  that  such  an  institution,  owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  time,  difficulty  of  transportation,  etc.,  would  be 
largely  a  local  and  not  a  truly  national  enterprise;  or  went  to 
show  that  education  was  something  which  the  States  ought  to 
look  after  themselves,  and  in  the  support  of  which  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  expect  aid  from  the  national  Government. 

This  action  did  not  deter  Washington  from  still  insisting, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  upon  the  desirability  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  nor  from  his  giving  a  considerable  sum  for  its  endow¬ 
ment. 

In  the  following  years,  the  intense  excitement  over  inter¬ 
national  relations,  the  struggle  over  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  etc.,  gave  rise  to  keen  discussions  of  constitutional 
authority,  ending  with  the  debates  over  the  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  resolutions,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  Government  over  against  those  of  the  States 
was  canvassed  as  never  before,  and,  indeed,  but  as  few  times 
since  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

When  Jefferson  became  President  of  the  United  States  he 
urged,  in  his  message  of  December  2,  1806,  that  the  income 
from  taxes  should  be  rather  applied  to  the  great  purpose  of 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  etc.,  than  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  on  imports  and  other  similar  burdens.  He  adds : 

I  supppose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  objects  now  mentioned  are  not  among  those  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Constitution.”  From  which  it  would  appear 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Federal  Government  did  not  have 
authority  to  establish  a  national  university. 

In  his  message  of  November  8,  1808,  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  surplus  funds  in  the  United  States  treasury :  “  Shall  the 
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revenue  be  reduced,  or  shall  it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to 
the  improvements  of  roads  and  canals,  rivers,  education,  and 
other  foundations  of  prosperity  of  the  Union  under  the  powers 
which  Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  as  may  be  approved  by  the  States.”  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  while  Jefferson  thought  that 
Louisiana  could  not  be  purchased,  and  that  money  could  not 
be  appropriated  for  internal  improvements  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  yet  he  not  only  negotiated  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
sigpied  the  bill  to  appropriate  money  in  accordance  therewith, 
but  that  he  also,  on  March  29,  1806,  approved  the  first  Cum¬ 
berland  Road  Bill,  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  money 
from  the  United  States  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
internal  improvements  within  the  States. 

Madison,  in  his  message  of  December  5,  1810,  recommends 
“  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning  instituted  by  the 
national  legislature  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
vacant  grounds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  its 
limits.”  In  other  words,  he  recommends  a  national  university 
to  be  supported,  not  by  appropriations  from  the  Federal  treas¬ 
ury,  nor  by  appropriations  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
general  belonging  to  the  Government,  but  by  the  sale  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  Government  situated  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  part  of  the  President’s  message 
was  intrusted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  declared  in  their 
report  that,  while  Congress  might  incorporate  a  private  semi¬ 
nary  of  learning  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  had  no  authority  to  appropriate  money  from  the 
Federal  treasury  for  its  support.  “  The  erection,”  they  de¬ 
clared,  “  of  a  university  upon  the  enlarged  and  magnificent 
plan  which  would  become  the  nation  is  not  within  the  powers 
confided  to  Congress.”  As  to  Madison’s  suggestion  about 
the  proceeds  of  vacant  lands,  they  did  not  believe  that  such 
proceeds  would  amount  to  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
start  anything  upon  that  basis,  even  if  there  were  no  constitu¬ 
tional  impediments.  They  recommended  that  no  action  be 
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taken  in  regard  to  the  President’s  proposition  relating  to  a 
national  university.* 

Madison,  however,  repeated  his  recommendation  of  i8io  in 
his  message  of  December  5,  1815.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  to  consider  this  recommendation,  and 
reported  a  bill  February  20,  1816,  for  establishing  a  national 
university  based  upon  Federal  appropriations.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  call  it  up  on  April  12,  but  the  House  then  refused 
to  consider  it,  and  on  April  27  the  bill  was  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

Madison,  not  deterred  by  the  fate  of  his  previous  recom¬ 
mendations,  urged  this  subject  in  his  message  of  December  3, 
1816,  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  in  still  stronger  terms 
than  in  his  previous  message : 

“  The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university  within  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  scale  and  for  objects  worthy  of  the  American  nation  in¬ 
duces  me  to  renew  my  recommendations  of  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress.” 

The  special  committee  to  which  this  recommendation  was 
referred  made  a  lengthy  report  to  the  House  December  ii, 
1816.  It  took  the  ground  that  “  the  means  were  ample,  the 
end  desirable,  and  the  object  fairly  within  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress,”  and,  consequently,  that  a  national  university 
should  be  established,  and  in  accordance  with  that  recommenda¬ 
tion  it  reported  a  bill  to  establish  a  university  upon  the  basis  of 
Federal  appropriations.*® 

Mr.  Atherton  proposed,  on  the  next  day,  December  12, 
1816,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  conferring  on  Con¬ 
gress  the  authority  to  establish  a  national  university;  but  the 
House  refused  to  consider  it  by  a  vote  of  54  to  56. 

Mr.  Wilde  attempted  to  have  the  report  of  this  committee 
considered  by  the  House,  but,  failing  repeatedly,  asked  finally 
for  the  discharge  of  the  committee  on  March  3,  1817. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  first  message,  December  2,  1817, 
recommended  that  Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the 

*Annals  of  Congress,  XI.  Congress,  3d  Session,  p.  79,  February  18,  1818. 

'®  Annals  of  Congress,  XVI.  Congress,  ad  Session,  p.  258. 
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Constitution  whereby  it  should  be  authorized  to  institute  sem¬ 
inaries  of  learning.  From  which  it  would  appear  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Constitution  conferred  no  such  authority  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  was  in  the  same  message,  however,  that  he  expressed  the 
same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  holding  that  no  such  authority  existed,  and  that,  before 
such  a  policy  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing  such  action. 

But  President  Monroe  experienced  a  change  of  view  on  this 
question,  and  his  message  to  Congress  on  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  submitted  May  4,  1822,  in  connection  with  his  veto  of 
the  Cumberland  Road  Bill,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  history  of  the  United  States,  as  it  gave  us  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
one  of  the  important  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  in 
a  sense  different  to  that  adhered  to  previously  by  Monroe  him¬ 
self,  and  by  Madison  and  by  Jefferson,  and  different  to  that 
underlying  the  general  theory  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
from  its  foundation;  in  harmony,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
views  of  Hamilton  and  Washington,  and  with  the  action  of 
Jefferson  himself,  of  Madison  and  of  the  other  Presidents — an 
exposition  which  was  accepted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  and,  generally  speaking,  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  every  succeeding  President.  This  theory  of  consti¬ 
tutional  interpretation  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  since,  if  it  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  constitutionality  of  Federal  appropriations  to  a  national 
university. 

In  his  message  “  Monroe  declares  that  his  own  opinion  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  appropriations  had 
undergone  a  profound  change,  and  whereas  he  had  formerly 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  might  not  appropriate  money 
for  any  other  purposes  than  those  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  he  had  now  come  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  first  clause  of  Section  8  of  the  first  article 

‘•Compare  Annals  of  Congress,  XVII.  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  ii,  p.  i8io. 
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conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  “  an  unlimited  power 
to  raise  money,  and  that  in  its  appropriation  Congress  has  a 
discretionary  power  restricted  only  by  the  duty  to  appropriate 
it  for  the  purposes  of  common  defense,  and  of  general,  not 
local,  national,  nor  State  benefit.”  In  other  words,  that  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  Congress  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  general  welfare,  it  gives  to  that  body  power  to  raise 
any  sum  of  money  which  it  chooses,  and  to  devote  it  to  any 
purpose  which  in  its  judgment  will  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  should  not  be  the  general, 
not  the  individual,  for  the  national,  not  kxal,  benefit. 

In  this  message  Monroe  accepted  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  report  on  manufactures 
made  to  Washington  in  1791,  “  That  there  seems  no  room  for 
doubt  that  whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning 
and  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  of  commerce  are  within  the 
sphere  of  the  national  council  so  far  as  regards  the  application 
of  money.” 

This  is  the  only  theory  upon  which  all  of  the  items  in  any  of 
the  general  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  that  of  McKinley  can 
be  justified. 

It  is  the  only  theory  on  which  the  actions  of  Jefferson,  as 
distinct  from  his  pronunciamentos,  can  find  a  constitutional 
basis. 

As  said  above,  this  doctrine  was  subsequently  accepted,  tho 
under  protest,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  having  been  fully  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  his  predecessor,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

This  theory  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  appropriations 
has  been  accepted  by  the  great  commentators  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  almost  without  exception. 

Story  raises  the  issue  distinctly  by  asking  the  question: 
“  May  Congress  appropriate  money  for  any  other  purposes 
than  those  pointed  out  in  the  enumeration  of  powers  ?  ”  His 
answer  was,  yes,  and  based  upon  the  following  three  consid¬ 
erations  : 

First,  on  the  language  contained  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
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eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  cannot  receive  any 
reasonable  interpretation  except  in  accordance  with  this  view^ 

Second,  on  the  nature  of  the  power  conferred,  rendering  it 
highly  expedient  that  such  a  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  indeed  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  anyone  to  organize  and  administer  an  efficient  central  gov¬ 
ernment  without  such  authority. 

Third,  on  account  of  the  early,  constant,  and  decided  main¬ 
tenance  of  it  by  the  Government  and  its  functionaries,  as  well 
as  by  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.^ 

He  then  declares  (par.  1274)  that  Congress  may  appropriate 
to  any  purpose  which  is  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare. 

This  view  was  followed  by  Kent  in  his  great  commentaries. “ 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  one  of  the  greatest  commentators 
on  the  Constitution,  Judge  Hare,  takes  the  same  view.^*  He 
calls  attention  to  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this  whole  dis¬ 
cussion;  namely,  that,  owing  to  the  principles  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  this  question,  since  it  is  primarily  a  question 
for  the  legislature  and  not  for  the  courts.  He  speaks  of  Mon¬ 
roe’s  recantation,  contained  in  the  message  above  referred  to 
(p.  245),  and  says  that  it  was  like  that  of  Madison’s  of  the 
earlier  date,  “  a  virtual  adoption  of  the  Hamiltonian  theory, 
that  the  power  of  the  Congress  over  the  treasury  is  in  effect 
absolute  as  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for  any  object  which 
in  their  judgment  will  conduce  to  the  defense  of  the  country 
or  promote  its  welfare.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  practice 
since  the  government  went  into  operation,  and  the  right  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  in  the  face  of  a  usage  which  will  soon 
extend  thru  an  entire  century.” 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  as  well  established  as  any  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  can  be  that  the  Federal  Government  of  the 

Story  :  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Second  edi¬ 
tion,  Boston,  1851.  Paragraph  977. 

'*  Commentaries  on  American  law;  by  James  Kent,  Boston,  1884,  13th  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  268. 

American  constitutional  law,  J.  Clark  Hare,  1899.  2  vols. 
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United  States  may  appropriate  money  to  any  amount  for  any 
object  which  in  its  judgment  will  conduce  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  and  will  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Surely  under  this  head  may  be  brought  appropriations  for 
a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  argu¬ 
ment  has  sometimes  also  been  advanced  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  establish  a  national  university  under  the 
authority  given  in  the  preamble,  which  declares  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  ordaining  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  This  argument  de¬ 
serves  little  attention,  and  would  not  be  mentioned  by  your 
reporter  if  it  were  not  that  one  finds  it  oftentimes  urged  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  and  other  measures  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
time.  Such  an  argument  certainly  deserves  little  considera¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  the  preamble  is  a  mere  introduction  to 
the  Constitution  and  does  not  confer  any  authority  whatever. 
It  simply  enumerates  certain  purposes  for  which  the  powers 
subsequently  conferred  by  the  Constitution  were  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  second  place  such  an  argument 
leads  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  since  if  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  receives  from  the  preamble  authority  to  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  in  any  way  which  may  seem  to  it  good,  the  whole 
idea  of  a  limited  or  delegated  government  becomes  baseless. 
The  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  vest  authority, 
which  enumerate  powers,  are  idle  and  meaningless. 

Two  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  university  deserve,  however,  a  brief  mention. 

It  is  claimed,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  re¬ 
ceived  power  by  the  Constitution  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
civil  service,  exactly  as  it  has  authority  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  military  and  naval  service,  and  that  it  has  the  implied 
authority  to  establish  a  civil  service  academy  exactly  as  it  has 
established  a  military  and  a  naval  academy;  and  if  it  has 
authority  to  do  all  this,  it  alone,  under  the  generally  accepted 
principles  of  constitutional  interpretation,  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
what  is  an  adequate  civil  service  academy  and  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  e.stablishment  and  equipment  of  such  an  institution. 

Now  a  proper  training  of  men  for  the  civil  service,  at  least 
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for  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  civil  service,  is  a  training 
in  the  sciences  underlying  the  functions  of  such  positions,  and 
the  best  training  in  such  sciences  can  be  afforded  in  the  modem 
world  thru  the  medium  of  a  properly  equipped  and  properly 
managed  university. 

This  is  recognized,  for  example,  in  Germany,  where  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  declared  by  law  to  be  primarily  academies  for  the 
preparation  of  men  for  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  and  to 
a  smaller  degree  in  England,  where  attendance  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  a  prescribed  condition  for  admission  to  certain  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  civil  service  department. 

There  is  certainly  much  cogency  in  this  argument,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  refute  it  by  any  other  argument  than  would  over¬ 
throw  the  legitimacy  of  the  academies  which  the  Government 
has  already  established. 

The  view  above  referred  to,  which  was  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  that  the  power 
to  establish  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  government 
is  included  in  the  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  would  seem  to  be  also  a  valid  one. 

If  Congress  by  the  grant  of  power  over  the  territories  may 
establish  in  those  districts  systems  of  education  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  school  up  to  and  thru  the  university,  in  districts  which 
are  being  prepared  for  later  admission  as  States,  surely  it  may 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 
which  its  jurisdiction  in  every  respect  whatever  has  been  made 
absolute,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution,  espe¬ 
cially  since  this  district  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  on 
the  road  to  admission  as  a  State,  and,  if  it  is  to  have  proper 
facilities  for  higher  education  at  all,  must  obtain  them  from 
Congress. 

And  if  the  Federal  Government  may  establish  a  university 
as  the  head  of  the  school  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  is  no  constitutional  limit  upon  the  manner  in  which  that 
institution  shall  be  organized;  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  may  spend  in  its  administration,  or  upon  the  purpose 
which  such  an  institution  may  be  made  to  serve. 

Altho  the  preceding  considerations  seem  to  have  covered 
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the  ground  in  a  general  way,  there  is  perhaps  one  other  aspect 
of  the  case,  which,  owing  to  its  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
special  problem  before  us,  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  is 
the  argument,  that  the  actual  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  regard  to  education  cannot  be  justified  constitutionally  upon 
any  other  ground  than  would  also  justify  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university. 

The  Federal  Government  has  considered  education,  almost 
from  the  first  hour  of  its  organization,  as  a  subject  with  which 
it  had  to  do,  and  whose  promotion  should  be  near  its  heart. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  bound  the  Congress  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River.  And  when  this  ordinance  was  re-enacted  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  the  same  duty  was  taken  upon 
itself  by  the  Congress.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  public  lands  within  the  possession  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  large  tracts  for  the  endowment  of  elementary  and 
higher  education.  It  is  true  that  this  referred  at  first  only  to 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  it  was  evident 
«  at  a  very  early  day  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  content  with  the  encouragement  of  education  merely  in 
the  newer  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  older  States 
claimed,  and  with  much  justice,  that  all  the  States  under  the 
Constitution  were  entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  and  that  if  the 
newer  States  received  assistance  in  the  development  of  their 
education  from  national  resources,  the  older  States  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  advantage.  This  argument  seemed  to  be 
especially  good,  since  the  public  domain  out  of  which  this 
endowment  was  made  had  been  acquired  by  the  common  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  newer  States.  Consequently, 
we  find  a  steady  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  grants  of  land  for  the  promotion  of  education 
within  the  States. 

This  has  become  such  a  well-organized  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  every  decade,  and,  one  may  say,  almost 
every  year  since  the  opening  of  the  century,  has  seen  consid¬ 
erable  additions  to  the  educational  funds  of  the  States  from 
this  source. 
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The  principle  received,  however,  a  very  clear  recognition  in 
the  celebrated  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  by  which  to  each  State 
in  the  Union  were  granted  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
each  senator  and  representative  in  the  Congress  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  colleges  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

But  President  Monroe,  in  the  celebrated  message  previously 
referred  to,  expressed  a  truth  which  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
and  acted  upon  more  fully  with  every  passing  decade,  that  no 
distinction  can  be  taken  between  the  appropriation  of  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  of  that  which  arises  from 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  And  so  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  content  with  granting  lands  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1887,  granted  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  year 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  each  State  and 
Territory  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  ■ 

"jl^This  policy  was  further  followed  in  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890,  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  land  grant  colleges 
by  which  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  year,  to  be  in^ 
creased  by  an  addition  of  one  thousand  dollars  more  per  year 
until  the  sum  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
year  for  each  State  and  Territory,  was  voted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  appropriate 
two  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  cash  from  the  Federal  treasury 
for  the  support  of  higher  institutions  in  forty-five  States  in  the 
Union,  surely  it  may  appropriate  a  similar  or  greater  amount 
for  the  support  of  a  single  institution  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  memorandum  it 
is  the  opinion  of  your  reporter  that  there  is  a  distinct  grant  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
university. 

This  opinion  is  based : 

( I )  Upon  the  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes 
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whatsoever,  over  the  District  of  Columbia  contained  in  the 
seventeenth  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article. 

(2)  On  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
a  civil  academy  for  the  education  of  its  civil  servants  on  such 
a  scale  and  of  such  a  character  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  adequately  serve  the  purpose. 

(3)  On  the  further  ground  that  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States  and  the  history  of  the  Federal  grants  to 
education  all  go  to  show  that  our  leading  statesmen,  including 
many  of  those  who  sat  in  the  constitutional  convention,  have 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  maintained  the  view  that 
such  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

.  (4)  Upon  the  ground  that  the  actual  course  of  legislation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  endowment  of  education  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  same  principles  as  will  justify,  constitu¬ 
tionally  speaking,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na¬ 
tional  university. 

(5)  On  the  further  ground  that  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  confers  upon  the  Federal  Government 
the  distinct  authority  to  appropriate  money  for  any  purpose 
which  in  their  judgment  provides  for  the  common  defense  and 
promotes  the  general  welfare;  and  that  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Congress  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  university  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  then  the  authority  to  take  such  action  is  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  conferred  by  this  clause. 

Edmund  J.  James 

\  University  of  Chicaoo, 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


Every  college  president  is  expected  to  discuss  the  future  of 
the  college.  The  small  college  especially  is  asked  to  show 
■cause  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  it,  why  it  should 
not  disappear  as  a  useless  member  in  the  academic  sequence. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  college,  but  I  am  concerned  for 
■education;  if  the  college  continues  to  educate  it  will  survive, 
and  only  its  own  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  only 
unfaithfulness  to  its  own  distinctive  methods  and  ideals,  can 
injure  or  destroy  it.  The  greatest  danger  of  the  college  is 
usually  said  to  be  that  it  shall  be  short-circuited  by  the  high 
school  and  the  university.  The  college  will  not  be  short- 
circuited  unless  it  short-circuits  itself;  it  is  doing  this  more 
often  than  is  suspected;  it  vaunts  itself  while  unwittingly  dig¬ 
ging  the  ground  from  beneath  its  feet.  The  college  is  short- 
circuiting  itself  by  the  premature  adoption  of  so-called 
university  methods ;  it  forestalls  and  anticipates  the  university, 
discounting  its  own  future  by  invading  a  field  in  which  it  can¬ 
not  compete.  The  college  is  adopting  wholesale  methods  of 
teaching,  like  the  lecture  system,  and  is  occupying  university 
points  of  view  as  to  the  capacity  of  students  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  instructors  for  the  average  pupil.  Systems  of  teach¬ 
ing  wholesale  have  their  place,  but  I  maintain  that  their  use  in 
college  is  premature. 

What  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  university  proceeds? 
It  assumes  that  the  student  is  mature,  that  he  has  a  ti‘ained 
mind  and  a  clear  and  constant  purpose,  that  he  is  capable  of 
self-direction  and  self-motion,  that  he  is  a  developed  man  intent 
on  study,  and  that  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  put  before  him 
the  opportunity  of  learning,  to  present  the  materials  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  he  will  proceed  to  digest  and  correlate  for  him¬ 
self.  It  assumes  intellectual  discipline  and  maturity  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  university  teaches  masses  as  masses,  it  puts  food 
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in  the  rack  and  assumes  that  there  is  a  desire  and  ability  to  eat 
and  profit.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  this  assumption 
of  training  and  maturity:  it  must  be  the  assumption  of  the 
final  stage  of  education,  a  real  university  must  make  it,  but  the 
college  cannot  make  it  and  remain  a  college. 

Are  underclassmen  disciplined  in  mind  and  settled  in  pur¬ 
pose  ?  I  will  put  the  question  another  way :  “  Do  you  consider 
the  boys  who  graduate  from  the  high  schools  as  intellectually 
mature?  Is  the  average  boy,  when  he  leaves  your  hands,  a 
trained  brain-workman.  Has  he  developed  power  of  self- 
direction?  Is  he  fitted  to  go  without  guidance?”  No  one 
pretends  that  he  is,  you  least  of  all !  The  high-school  graduate 
is  immature,  and  teaching  which  will  do  him  good  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  is.  Methods  of  teaching  assuming  maturity  in 
Freshmen  are  unsuited  to  college  use. 

Can  a  university  be  a  university  when  four-fifths  of  its 
students  are  immature  ?  Are  high-school  graduates  fit  to  enter 
with  profit  university  schools  of  law  and  medicine  and  philos¬ 
ophy?  An  institution  is  not  a  university,  whatever  it  calls 
itself,  until  not  only  its  method  but  its  material  is  of  university 
grade.  When  colleges  apply  college  methods  to  college  ma¬ 
terial,  and  universities  have  university  material  to  which  to 
apply  university  methods,  different  results  will  be  obtained. 

Our  younger  professors,  monsters  of  erudition  and  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  scholarly  interest,  are  forcing  university  assumptions 
on  the  colleges;  they  do  not  want  to  train  and  drill  and  teach 
dull  boys,  they  do  not  know  how;  they  want  to  lecture  and  let 
the  boys  pick  up  what  they  can,  until  the  examination  reveals 
their  mental  poverty  and  there  is  an  excuse  for  dropping  them. 
The  young  professor  wants  to  turn  every  country  college  into 
a  university  and  treat  high-school  graduates  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  German  gymnasium.  He  is  nearly  always  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  throws  himself  into  his  subject  with 
a  deadly  earnestness  destructive  of  all  sense  of  proportion. 
He  wants  to  handle  well  his  subject,  rather  than  to  handle  well 
his  boys;  to  lecture  to  the  mass  of  students  and  to  train  the  few 
bright  ones  in  research;  his  science  absorbs  his  thought.  A 
young  instructor  at  a  famous  institution  said  of  another. 
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“  Thompson  will  not  make  his  mark  in  science,  he  is  beginning 
to  show  a  vulgar  interest  in  teaching.”  The  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  has  little  use  for  the  slow  and  dull,  and  still  less  for  the 
average  idle  boy;  he  is  willing  to  concern  himself  with  the 
cream  of  his  class,  but  as  to  all  the  rest  he  is  charmed  with  any 
excuse  to  drop  them  out.  In  his  mind  a  dull  man  has  no 
rights,  and  the  instructor  no  duty  of  waking  up  an  idle  one. 
This  theory  is  not  often  plainly  stated,  but  it  is  widely  held. 
It  rests  upon  an  imaginary  analogy  between  an  American  col¬ 
lege  and  a  German  university.  It  imposes  on  the  college  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  university,  namely,  that  its 
students  are  intellectually  mature,  that  it  exists  only  for  bright 
men,  and  that  it  cares  little  what  becomes  of  the  dull  and  slow 
and  unawakened  ones. 

The  analogy  between  the  American  college  and  the  German 
university  is  utterly  imaginary  and  misleading.  Gymnasium 
graduates  are  intellectually  mature;  they  have  had  nine  years 
of  the  most  rigorous  training,  they  are  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  and  the  time  has  come  for  mental  and  personal  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  gymnasial  course  covers  the  period  which  we 
divide  between  the  high  school  and  the  college.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  mental  autonomy  is  not  reached  by  American  boys 
in  four  years  when  German  boys  need  nine  years  to  arrive  at  it. 
Without  thinking  much  about  it,  many  colleges  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  maturity  is  established  at  graduation  from 
the  high  school.  Perhaps  this  was  a  necessary  assumption 
thirty  years  ago  when  the  college  was  the  only  place  where  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  and  impulse  to  scholarship  were  imparted; 
it  was  then  wise,  perhaps,  to  prfx:eed  upon  lofty  assumptions 
not  quite  justified  by  facts,  in  the  hope  that  a  few  genuine 
scholars  would  be  developed.  When  the  college  was  still  the 
highest  place  of  learning  it  was  perhaps  excusable  to  hold 
working  theories  which  favored  the  talented  and  bore  hard 
upon  the  average  boy;  but  now  that  genuine  universities, 
places  of  graduate  study,  have  been  established  above  and  in 
addition  to  the  college,  this  assumption  is  unnecessary.  Mere 
honesty  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  intellectual  maturity 
is  not  reached  by  our  boys  much  before  the  end  of  the  college 
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course;  in  this  country  as  in  Germany  it  takes  eight  or  nine 
years  to  reach  a  university  stage  of  mental  capability.  The 
high  school  plus  the  college  is  about  equal  to  the  German 
gymnasium.  The  college,  while  not  a  secondary  institution, 
has  to  do  much  secondary  teaching,  and  it  need  not  feel  insulted 
at  being  bracketed  with  an  institution  secondary  thruout. 

The  point  of  pure  scholarship  at  which  the  college  finishes 
is  not  far  in  advance  of  that  attained  by  the  gymnasium,  but 
the  college  has  a  purpose  and  method  different  from  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  which  make  it  vastly  better.  It  leads  a  boy  to  a  more 
symmetrical  maturity,  a  maturity  wherein  social  and  moral,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  development  is  included.  The  gymnasium 
on  one  hand,  and  our  high-school  and  college  courses  on  the 
other,  are  different  paths  of  maturity  and  ours  is  the  best  and 
broadest  path.  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  same  mental 
discipline  and  self-direction.  Have  our  colleges  a  gymnasial 
character?  Yes,  and  No!  Regarding  their  earlier  class¬ 
room  work.  Yes!  Regarding  the  totality  of  their  training. 
No!  The  German  boy  is  led  up  to  maturity  by  a  course  of 
most  rigid  tutelage  both  at  school  and  at  home.  He  is  in 
leading  strings;  he  mounts  a  daily  treadmill;  he  has  no  social 
recreations  and  no  training  in  personal  independence.  But 
when  he  goes  to  the  university  all  is  changed;  he  has  a  degree 
of  liberty  utterly  unknown  elsewhere;  he  is  unsupervised,  irre¬ 
sponsible,  with  neither  public  nor  domestic  opinion  to  mod¬ 
erate  his  self-indulgence.  The  gymnasium  with  its  superior 
drill  has  not  taught  him  how  to  live.  Our  college  course  does 
teach  the  student  how  to  live;  it  is  psychologically  wise;  it 
grants  partial  freedom  before  too  long  denial  has  generated  the 
wild  excess  of  defeated  individuality.  The  college  course  is  in 
all  things  a  process  of  gradual  development  and  progressive 
emancipation.  It  frees  from  household  supervision  just  when 
its  minuteness  becomes  injurious.  Rights  of  guidance  and 
discipline  still  reside  in  college  officers,  and  student  public- 
opinion  enforces  a  corporate  code  of  ethics  and  ideals.  The 
difference  between  the  Freshman  and  the  Commencement- 
day  Senior  cannot  be  measured  by  any  ahiturienten  examen, 
for  the  raw  boy  who  entered  four  years  earlier  has  been  trained 
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and  socialized  into  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who  is  some¬ 
times  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  a  clear-sighted, 
self-directed  man.  The  college  course  is  a  stage  of  transition 
and  consequent  incongruity  of  method.  It  aims  to  produce 
maturity,  mental,  social,  and  moral,  and  it  must  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  be  tolerant  of  undevelopment.  Any  assumption  that  de¬ 
mands  competent  self-direction  from  an  underclassman  is  dire 
defeat  to  true  college  work.  The  college  must  gradually 
change  its  teaching  methods.  As  the  rigor  of  the  earlier  dis¬ 
ciplinary  stage  achieves  at  last  its  perfect  work,  then  discursive 
and  inspirational  teaching,  yes,  even  lecturing,  must  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Transitions  must  be  wisely  made  and  in  their  true 
order.  The  student  law  forbidding  a  Freshman  to  wear  a  silk 
hat  is  a  wise  provision  and  a  significant  allegory.  Our  friend 
the  young  professor  is  fond  of  saying,  “  I  treat  my  class  as 
men  but  the  student  himself  knows  that  he  is  not  a  man, 
but  only  a  boy  learning  to  become  a  man.  The  difficulties  of 
college  work  come  from  its  transitional  character  and  its  only 
partially  scholastic  purpose. 

The  college  takes  boys  too  old  to  remain  longer  at  apron 
strings,  not  old  enough  to  be  turned  loose  without  restraint, 
and  it  tries  to  train  them  socially  and  morally  as  well  as  men¬ 
tally,  to  develop  their  characteristic  abilities  and  bring  them  to 
self-mastery.  It  strives  to  enable  them  to  choose  wisely  their 
path  of  life  and  to  walk  in  it  with  fleet  and  zealous  progress. 
The  college  does  not  fail  if  many  of  its  graduates  attain  no 
height  of  scholarship;  it  succeeds  if  it  brings  out  a  student’s 
bent,  if  it  gives  him  self-understanding  and  the  power  of  en¬ 
joying  his  endowments,  however  slim.  It  sends  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  its  blessing  the  man  fitted  to  shine  in  scholarship 
or  the  professions;  it  sends  into  business,  no  less  affectionately, 
the  man  fitted  only  for  commercial  life,  certain  that  he  will  be 
a  broader,  sweeter  public  influence  and  a  happier  man  than  if 
he  had  begun  to  sweep  an  office  at  fifteen.  If  college  work 
had  to  be  estimated  by  its  success  in  making  specialists,  or  by 
the  absolute  amount  of  learning  conveyed,  two  professors 
meeting  would  have  to  grin  more  amply  than  the  augers  in 
ancient  Rome.  The  college  should  knowingly  accept  the  im- 
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mature;  its  work  is  an  intermediate  and  mixed  one,  its  methods 
are  transitional,  gradually  emancipatory;  it  is  a  developing- 
school;  it  has  a  social  and  moral  as  well  as  a  scholastic  refer¬ 
ence,  and  it  cannot  without  destroying  its  own  usefulness  at 
the  very  beginning  demand  or  assume  maturity  and  intel¬ 
lectual  independence  in  its  pupils. 

College  instruction  must  fit  itself  to  the  capacities  of  the 
average  and  actual  undergraduate;  it  can  change  its  character 
only  as  the  man  develops.  The  college  is  not  founded  wholly 
for  the  few  bright  men;  the  slow,  the  dull  and  unawakened 
have  their  rights,  and  furnish  the  material  for  the  real  teacher’s 
triumphs.  The  bright  men  do  not  need  the  solicitous  care 
lavished  upon  them;  they  would  learn  anywhere  and  almost 
without  instruction.  The  true  college  is  solicitous  for  the 
average  man  and  rejects  only  the  incorrigibly  idle  and  vicious. 

My  man  of  straw,  the  young  professor,  would  say  to  me, 
“  But  your  theory  degrades  the  college  into  a  secondary  school ; 
secondary  teaching  is  not  college  teaching.”  It  is  the  business 
of  the  college  to  make  the  transition  from  secondary  work  to 
university  work,  and  it  must  in  the  beginning  use  secondary 
methods;  it  cannot  abandon  them  until  their  characteristic  dis¬ 
ciplinary  results  have  been  attained.  If  the  college  is  to  live 
and  be  useful  it  must  put  itself  loyally  under  the  university, 
and  dismiss  its  student  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  university 
work.  Intellectual  independence  once  reached,  it  must  not 
keep  him  in  an  environment  of  mixed  methods. 

Thirty  years  ago  educators  assumed  that  the  colleges  could 
be  made  into  universities  of  the  German  type,  that  the  high 
schools  would  then  become  gymnasial  and  do  all  the  mental 
training.  To  this  end  college  entrance  requirements  were  in¬ 
creased  and  large  gaps  created  between  school  and  college. 
What  is  the  result?  The  high  schools  have  not  become  gym¬ 
nasia,  nor  have  the  colleges  become  universities;  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  two  have  not  closed  up.  Universities  have  been 
constructed  on  top  of  the  colleges,  and  the  man  who  com¬ 
pletes  this  triple  course  is  frequently  bald  before  he  does  a 
stroke  of  actual  work  or  earns  a  dollar.  Only  fourteen  years 
ago  President  Eliot  wrote,  “  It  is  clearly  impossible  that  the 
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American  university  should  be  constructed  on  top  of  the  old- 
fashioned  American  college.”  But  it  has  been  so  constructed. 
School,  college,  university,  and  apprenticeship  carry  a  man 
close  to  thirty  before  self-support  is  reached.  There  must  be  a 
reform  and  readjustment.  The  real  university,  the  graduate 
school,  must  be  loyally  maintained;  all  lower  institutions  must 
put  themselves  into  relations  contributory  and  subordinate  to 
it.  The  college  must  come  down  from  its  too-exalted  perch 
“  made  in  Germany.”  It  can  best  serve  ideal  ends  by  recog¬ 
nizing  its  own  subordinate  and  disciplinary  function;  it  must 
not  scorn  the  secondary  teaching  necessary  to  bring  its  stu¬ 
dents  to  maturity;  it  must  lay  aside  its  self-flattering  ambitions 
and,  thru  humility,  reach  its  highest  efficiency  and  an  impreg¬ 
nable  position. 

When  are  the  needs  of  the  average  Freshman  as  he  comes 
from  your  hands?  You  yourselves  would  say;  discipline, 
training,  waking  up,  interest,  and  the  power  of  self-direction. 
Does  he  need  more  knowledge,  more  information,  more  ma¬ 
terial  of  thought  ?  He  does,  and  sadly !  but  most  of  all  he  needs 
to  possess  his  own  powers,  to  be  able  to  get  knowledge  for 
himself.  Education  is  not  the  purveyal  of  useful  information, 
not  a  filling  of  the  mind  from  outside,  but  the  exercise  of  mind 
itself;  it  is  the  development  of  a  lithe,  strong,  accurate  intel¬ 
ligence  which  can  converge  itself  on  any  subject  and  master  it. 
How  many  Freshmen  have  come  to  this  condition  ?  A  baker’s 
dozen  in  a  hundred!  Flow  shall  the  result  be  arrived  at? 
Only  by  the  interested  endeavor  of  a  superior  mind  which 
hourly  struggles  with  the  half-intelligence,  the  parrot  memory, 
the  masterly  apathy  of  the  average  boy.  Maturity  and  self- 
direction  can  be  reached  at  last  only  when  a  superior  mind  is 
in  constant  reaction  upon  the  pupil’s  mind,  unraveling  its 
confusions,  building  upon  its  previous  knowledge  and  its  few 
vital  interests,  questioning  its  unconscious  judgments  into 
clearness,  ridiculing  its  vague  conceit,  reproving  mental  vices, 
and  almost  dragging  the  reluctant  powers  to  self-activity.  But 
I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  daily  procedure  of  your 
classrooms.  You  know  that  to  turn  streams  of  learning  upon 
apathetic  minds  is  not  teaching,  tho  that  apathy  be  masked  by 
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a  notebook  and  a  moving  pencil.  You  schoolmasters  want  to 
know  at  every  point  what  your  pupil’s  mind  is  doing.  Teach¬ 
ing  means  skillful  questioning  to  force  mind  to  see,  to  arrange, 
and  to  act.  Thus  to  awaken  a  dull  mind  is  proof  of  highest 
skill.  You  constantly  test  the  apprehension  of  your  pupil,  well 
knowing  that  the  fair  and  fluent  form  of  words  may  veil 
abyssmal  ignorance  as  to  its  own  meaning.  Any  genuine 
teaching  is  a  mental  athletic,  a  movement  cure  applied  to  the 
mind,  a  process  in  which  superior  mind  kneads  every  unused 
and  recognized  muscle.  As  Edward  Thring  has  nobly  said: 

“  Mind  is  the  teacher’s  subject.  He  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  mind.  His  first,  second,  and  last  thought  must  be  those 
he  has  to  teach.  He  addresses  himself  in  every  possible  way 
to  get  at  the  inner  life.  He  tries  to  find  a  chink  here,  to  scrape 
open  a  little  rift  there,  for  a  ray  of  light  to  get  in.  By  praise 
and  blame,  and  skillful  application  of  wits  in  unexpected  ways, 
he*  endeavors  to  meet  the  boy  on  his  own  ground,  to  beat  him 
there  where  his  own  ideas  are  encamped,  to  enlist  him  and  lead 
him  on  to  conquest.  A  teacher’s  subject  is  life  and  mind.  A 
teacher  is  an  artificer  of  mind  and  noble  life.  A  teacher  never 
lets  a  single  life  of  those  put  into  his  hands  be  spoiled  or 
wasted  or  flung  aside  thru  neglect  or  scorn.” 

You  schoolmasters  are  quietly  contemptuous  of  college 
teaching.  You  say  among  yourselves  that  college  teaching 
is  the  poorest  teaching  of  all,  and  that  when  colleges  wake  up 
to  pedagogy  the  educational  millennium  will  have  come.  Now 
why  is  all  this?  You  do  not  despise  or  distrust  the  college 
professor’s  learning;  your  attitude  grows  out  of  your  positive 
knowledge  that  the  average  Freshman  is  not  fit  to  be  left 
to  himself.  You  know  that  he  will  not  profit  by  floods 
of  choicest  learning  poured  upon  his  half-willing  and  half- 
awakened  mind.  You  know  that  the  Freshman  needs  more 
teaching  of  your  kind,  and  that  the  chance  of  his  getting 
it  in  college  is  very  small  indeed.  You  cannot  shirk  your 
work  by  turning  the  dull  or  half-idle  boy  out  of  school,  as  the 
young  professor  wishes  to  treat  his  dunces.  Somehow  or 
other  the  stupid  boy’s  parents  do  not  think  that  those  who  are 
paid  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  have  done  their  duty  when 
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they  have  shut  out  an  unpromising  pupil.  Parents  are  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  some  moderate  degree  of  teaching  effort 
is  due  their  dull  boy  no  less  than  to  his  more  brilliant  fellow- 
boy.  You  realize  sharply  the  vast  difference  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction,  between  training  and  information,  be¬ 
tween  teaching  and  pouring  a  flood  of  erudition  over  unre- 
ceptive  minds.  The  schools  and  the  colleges  can  be  drawn 
together  in  mutual  cordiality  and  respect  by  the  recognition 
that  their  province  is  the  same,  that  each  conducts  a  different 
stage  of  the  same  process,  and  that  training  and  teaching,  edu¬ 
cating,  and  not  the  purveyal  either  of  useful  information  or  of 
erudition  is  their  proper  and  common  work.  Both  parties 
should  recognize  that  the  high  school  is  not  responsible  for  ma¬ 
turity  and  competent  self-direction  in  its  graduates,  and  that 
the  college  is  responsible,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  evade  its 
disciplinary  responsibility  by  substituting  mere  lecturing  for 
genuine  and  earnest  individual  teaching.  If  education  and 
teaching  survive  in  it,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
college.  If  the  college  sharply  apprehends  what  its  province 
is,  and  what  teaching  is;  if  it  is  loyal  to  its  distinctive  work 
and  methods;  if  it  refuses  to  be  decieved  by  the  glamour  of 
incommunicable  erudition,  and  looks  upon  growing  minds,  not 
premature  specialists,  as  its  subjects,  it  will  have  a  distinctive 
place,  and  an  impregnable  position;  if  it  apes  the  university  it 
will  fail  and  disappear. 

The  notion  that  the  true  college  is  to  become  superfluous, 
that  by  and  by  the  aspirant  can  pass  from  high  school  to  uni¬ 
versity  without  losing  anything,  that  the  omnibus-institutions 
are  to  short-circuit  the  college,  is  founded  upon  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  conditions  under  which  teaching  is  possible. 
Most  of  the  arguments  for  the  small  college  are  insincere.  I 
make  no  special  plea  for  it;  but  I  do  argue  and  plead  for  teach¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  individualized  instruction,  instruction  which  regards 
each  pupil’s  needs  and  peculiarities;  such  individualization  is 
impossible  where  classes  are  overgrown,  or  where  lectures  are 
chiefly  relied  on.  Is  there  any  teaching  where  young  pro¬ 
fessors  lecture  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Freshmen,  as  is  the  case 
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in  a  certain  State  university?  In  most  subjects  no  man  can 
really  teach  over  twenty-five  students  at  a  time.  If  a  college 
is  fundamentally  a  teaching  institution,  when  it  becomes  so 
large  that  instruction  is  no  longer  individualized,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  college  and  becomes  an  educational  hybrid  (hybrids  are 
usually  barren).  When  it  is  overgrown  an  institution  usually 
ceases  to  be  a  college.  A  college  is  an  institution  with  a 
definite  disciplinary  aim;  for  disciplinary  purposes  the  educa¬ 
tional  unit  must  be  small,  small  enough  to  require  activity  of 
every  pupil,  and  to  put  the  teacher’s  personality  into  constant 
and  vital  reaction  with  each  pupil’s  mind.  When  students 
swamp  and  overwhelm  the  teaching  power  education  cannot 
result.  The  colleges  of  Oxford  are  small,  miserably  small 
according  to  our  ideas;  they  average  125  members;  but  they 
can  teach ! 

The  effective  educational  unit  is  a  small  one;  this  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  the  small  college  and  it  is  enough.  The  sub¬ 
division  of  our  large  institutions  into  several  independent, 
effective  teaching-units,  the  association  in  one  place  of  a  dozen 
small  colleges,  would  be  a  forward  step  in  our  educational  de¬ 
velopment  ;  it  would  secure  the  advantages  of  the  various  types 
of  academic  organization  and  justify  the  president  who  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  superiority  of  the  small  college  and  prayed  for 
a  Freshman  class  of  three  hundred. 

The  colleges  are  also  imperiling  their  future  in  another 
manner;  by  abandoning  their  cultural  and  humanistic  ideals, 
they  often  substitute  the  subjects  and  atmosphere  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  for  their  old  literary  air  and  aim.  “  Ah,  there,” 
you  say,  “  is  the  bigotry  which  cannot  close  without  a  fling  at 
the  modernized  curriculum.”  You  would  say  to  me,  “  How¬ 
ever  sound  your  previous  argument,  whether  or  not  technical 
study  belongs  in  college  courses,  is  another  story,  as  Kipling 
says”;  but  the  alleged  fling  does  have  to  do  with  my  argu¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  an  unessential  flourish  for  mere  hatred,  like 
Carthago  est  delenda.  My  contention  is  as  follows :  That 
only  can  live  and  prosper  which  performs  some  distinctive 
service,  which  does  well  some  valuable  and  unique  thing. 
What  shall  the  college  teach  ?  what  shall  be  its  distinctive  con- 
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tribution  ?  Something  which  is  well  taught  nowhere  else  and 
which  it  teaches  supremely  well.  What  branches  do  the  col¬ 
leges  now  teach  best  ?  Beside  the  old  humanistic  and  literary 
subjects  they  teach  the  whole  range  of  physical  science  and 
often  go  far  into  professional  technology.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  all  colleges  have  grown  immensely  on  the  scientific  or 
physical  side.  Elaborate  equipment  has  been  provided  and 
ample  teaching  service.  This  is  matter  for  congratulation; 
but  the  institutes  of  technology  do  all  these  things  better  far! 
So  long  as  the  primacy  of  the  humanistic  be  maintained,  scien¬ 
tific  enlargement  can  do  no  harm;  but  is  this  primacy  main¬ 
tained  ?  In  most  colleges  it  is  not !  The  physical  outruns  the 
cultural  and  leaves  the  college  but  lamely  performing  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  function.  There  are  many  who  deplore  the  avidity  of 
our  students  for  physical  science,  their  turning  away  from 
languages  and  philosophy,  and  who  find  the  explanation  in  the 
commercial  value  of  physics  and  biology — but  there  is  another 
reason.  On  the  humanistic  side  many  of  our  colleges  have 
ceased  to  give  good  individualized  instruction,  while  on  the 
physical  side  they  have  provided  it  in  generous  measure.  Stu¬ 
dent  interest  always  centers  in  the  best  taught  subjects.  In 
many  colleges  of  recognized  rank  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 
by  two  or  three  professors  to  large  divisions  (which  allow  a 
boy  to  be  called  up  but  twice  a  week),  while  chemistry  and 
biology  have  a  laboratory  instructor  constantly  at  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  elbow.  College  faculties  are  not  insensible  to  these  con¬ 
ditions.  They  do  not  defend  them;  they  frequently  deplore 
them  and  say  that  it  is  easy  to  get  an  expensive  laboratory 
while  impossible  to  secure  the  endowment  of  a  humanistic 
chair.  Most  colleges  are  obliged  to  take  an  opportunist  course, 
and  to  develop,  not  according  to  a  consistent  self-chosen  policy, 
but  according  to  the  whims  and  predilections  of  the  wealthy 
benefactor.  They  do  not  take  the  old  warning  in  reverse  and 
“  fear  the  (anti)  Greeks  tho  bearing  gifts.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  certain  famous  college,  there  were 
two  hundred  students  with  a  faculty  of  thirteen  men,  nine 
working  on  the  humanistic  side,  four  teaching  the  sciences; 
to-day  that  college  has  four  hundred  students,  with  a  faculty 
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of  twenty-six,  equally  divided  between  scientific  and  human¬ 
istic  departments.  The  growth  of  the  cultural  side  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  physical  side.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  two  hundred  students;  three  professors  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  classics,  and  one  professor  each  for  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology;  to-day,  with  four  hundred  students, 
there  are  still  three  men  doing  all  the  classics,  while  three  are 
teaching  biology,  three  others  teaching  physics,  two  chemistry, 
and  five  more,  miscellaneous  sciences  including  mathematics. 
In  twenty  years  the  scientific  teachers  have  increased  three 
hundred  per  cent.,  the  humanistic  staff  hardly  fifty  per  cent. 
Four  hundred  students  have  taken  the  place  of  two  hundred, 
the  classical  departments  show  no  gain  in  number  of  instruct¬ 
ors,  English  has  gained  one,  modern  languages  are  stronger 
by  one  assistant,  history  and  political  economy  have  added  one 
full  professor,  the  scientific  staff  has  trebled;  and  this  in  an 
institution  which  gives  but  one  degree,  bachelor  of  arts.  Is  it 
at  all  likely  that  the  supremacy  of  the  humanities  is  there  main¬ 
tained?  Is  it  probable  that  there  is  much  individualized  in¬ 
struction  on  the  cultural  side?  With  such  an  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents  all  professedly  pursuing  literary  courses,  with  but 
meager  re-enforcement  of  the  humanistic  staff,  there  are  but 
two  alternatives:  either  to  make  a  mere  show  of  teaching 
fatally  large  divisions,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  lecture  system. 
This  is  an  extreme  instance;  but  in  many  of  our  colleges  the 
scientific  instruction  is  more  highly  individualized  and  conse¬ 
quently  better  than  the  humanistic  teaching.  The  literary  and 
philosophical  departments  are  undermanned  and  neglected,  and 
students  turn  aside  to  the  physical  departments  where  facilities 
and  supervision  are  adequate.  The  continued  life  of  the  colleges 
depends  on  loyalty  to  their  own  distinctive  methods,  subjects, 
and  ideals.  The  college  will  be  impregnable  so  long  as  it  is 
real,  so  long  as  it  accepts  its  subordinate  and  disciplinary  func¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  it  teaches,  vitally  and  individually,  and  so  long 
as  it  remembers  that  its  distinctive  field  is  humanistic  culture. 

Robert  Ellis  Jones 

Hobart  College, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VI 

HISTORY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline  a  course  and  to 
suggest  material  for  instruction  in  history  for  the  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  course  is  not  wholly  theoreti¬ 
cal,  since  it  has  been  in  use  long  enough  to  test  its  working  and 
results.  The  presentation  deals  wholly  with  the  practical 
aspect. 

Before  attempting  to  lay  out  a  course  in  any  subject  three 
things  must  be  pretty  definitely  settled : 

I  What  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  course — its  educational 
aim  and  end. 

II  The  nature  of  the  subject — its  practical  and  culture 
values. 

III  The  availability  and  the  adaptability  of  its  material — 
the  adjustment  of  means  to  end. 

I  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  vexed 
question  of  theories.  The  educational  world  has  not  reached 
its  theoretical  conclusion,  and  practice  is  far  from  ideal  as  yet. 
Perhaps  in  the  movement  of  the  last  decade,  however,  no  idea 
has  gained  greater  prominence  than  this,  that  civilization  is  the 
determining  factor  in  education.  When  enunciated  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Harris  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  the  proposition  has  great  weight.  The  child  is  to  be 
educated  into  his  civilization.  The  proposition  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  terms  of  history.  Civilization  has  been  defined  as 
the  art  of  living  together  in  civil  society;  that  is,  in  social 
groups  organized  under  government.  Persons  composing 
civil  society,  that  is,  living  in  an  organized  group,  are  indi¬ 
viduals  and  at  the  same  time,  bound  together  by  mutual  inter¬ 
est,  enter  into  the  common  group-life.  Therefore,  in  such  a 
society  interests  are  both  individual  and  general.  Between 
these  two,  the  individual  with  his  partial  interests  and  the 
group  with  its  general  interests,  play  the  great  social  forces. 
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Progress  or  growth  has  been  toward  the  balance  between  the 
two;  that  is,  toward  the  realization  of  the  individual  in  civil 
society.  Civilization,  the  actual  conditions  in  his  own  social 
group,  the  stage  of  progress  at  which  he  consciously  enters 
into  his  social  relations,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  outcome  of  the  individual  life.  Society  opens  to 
the  individual  opportunities  and  possibilities — just  what  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two.  Society  has 
vast  resources  in  its  commerce  and  industry,  vast  learning  in 
its  sciences  and  arts,  its  literature,  its  fine  arts,  its  affairs.  The 
individual  realization  in  actual  possession  of  these  treasures  is 
determined  by  individual  activity.  But  individual  activity  is 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
organized  society — civilization.  The  things  which  the  child  is 
born  into  in  his  own  family  group,  the  things  which  he  en¬ 
counters  thruout  his  whole  preparation,  the  activities  into  which 
he  finally  enters,  the  good  which  he  at  last  possesses — all  come 
from  the  mutuality  of  the  individual  and  society.  A  right 
understanding  of  society  and  the  intelligent  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  it  are  the  product  of  education  on  the  side  of  human 
relations.  The  individual  apart  from  society  is  incomplete; 
education  must  put  him  into  possession  of  his  larger  self.  The 
course  herein  outlined  is  a  study  in  group-life  to  the  end  that 
the  egoism  of  childhood  and  the  individualism  of  youth  may 
discover  the  real  selfhood  in  society. 

History  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  center  of  instruction;  it 
makes  no  effort  to  determine  proportion  between  subjects.  It 
offers  culture  to  the  social  side  merely  of  a  child’s  nature,  and 
within  this  field  attempts  what  no  other  subject  has  yet  accom¬ 
plished — an  education  in  citizenship. 

II  On  account  of  the  different  meanings  current,  it  becomes 
necessary,  so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  to  fix  a  definite  use 
of  the  word  history.  Science  carries  three  conceptions — the 
notion  of  energy  as  manifested  in  motion,  form  as  created  by 
motion,  and  knowledge  gained  by  the  investigation  of  form. 
Plant  life  creates  its  organisms  or  forms.  Botany  is  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  investigation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Or, 
the  man  lives.  His  spirit  molds  his  word  and  deed  thru  which 
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biography  knows  his  spiritual  substance.  Or  again,  the  life 
of  the  feeling,  willing,  acting  social  group  creates  the  historic 
forms  thru  which  history  is  reached.  To  denominate  all  those 
group-activities  which  build  institutions  and  laws  history,  is  to 
divert  the  word  from  its  root  meaning.  In  this  latter  con¬ 
ception  history  concerns  itself  not  with  knowledge,  but  with 
growth,  life,  development.  It  makes  action  the  great  con¬ 
crete  historical  fact.  In  this  sense  history  is  life,  history  is  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  humanity.  This  is  a  meaning  read  into 
the  word  by  the  new  thought  of  the  time  and  as  yet  always 
calls  for  determination. 

Again,  not  infrequently,  relics,  monuments,  records,  docu¬ 
ments,  customs,  institutions,  laws,  etc.,  are  spoken  of  as  his¬ 
tory,  usually  as  primary,  original,  or  objective  history.  These 
forms  were  created  by  the  activity  of  the  people;  they  are  re¬ 
mains  of  life.  They  are  historic  forms  and  the  sole  means 
thru  which  the  life  of  the  group  can  be  reconstructed  and 
become  known.  These  things  left  over  from  the  past  are  not 
history  but  the  record  of  history.  Historical  material  is  their 
simplest  designation. 

The  word,  first  appearing  in  the  Greek  historia,  originally 
meant  knowing  by  investigation.  By  a  natural  and  easy 
transition  it  came  to  mean  that  which  is  acquired,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  investigation.  Investigation  carried  on 
under  the  spur  of  interest  implies  assimilation,  unification. 
Thus  was  reached  a  body  of  knowledge  or  history.  By 
the  determination  of  use,  only  the  knowledge  of  life, 
progfress,  evolution  of  the  social  group  gained  by  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  historical  material  of  the  group  is  history. 
History  in  this  use  is  subjective  and  opposed  to  the  sense  first 
noted,  which  is  objective.  Both  uses  have  the  sanction  of 
good  authority  as  does  also  the  phrase  science  of  history,  which 
could  be  admissible  only  under  the  first  signification.  Group- 
activity,  historical  material,  history  form  a  series  of  unequivo¬ 
cal  terms  as  does  also  history,  historical  material,  science  of 
history.  In  neatness  of  expression  the  latter  is  preferable,  but 
in  real  critical  accuracy  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  In  this 
paper  history  is  used  in  the  latter  signification  as  denoting 
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active  social  life,  while  science  of  history  is  used  to  denote 
knowledge  of  that  life. 

So  much  has  been  done  that  doubt  can  no  longer  exist  that 
historical  material  admits  of  scientific  treatment.  The  re¬ 
search  has  covered  wide  fields  and  been  carried  on  with  entire 
devotion  to  truth,  while  the  results  have  been  put  forth  in  so 
unified  and  integral  a  form  as  to  constitute  a  science  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  science  is  not  complete,  and  indeed  no  science  is; 
perhaps  this  is  not  more  fragmentary  than  others.  The  science 
of  history  is  built  upon  certain  fundamental  notions  discovera¬ 
ble  in  fact  and  having  their  counterpart  in  the  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  volitions  of  the  people.  These  notions  are  that  of  a 
social  whole  in  which  change,  progress,  evolution  go  on,  that 
of  the  record  created  by  the  movements  as  necessary  to  all 
progress,  that  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  under  which  all 
changes  occur,  and  that  of  time  to  which  all  changes  are 
ireferred. 

,  The  idea  of  the  social  group  is  itself  complex,  including  the 
constitutive  idea,  the  organizing  idea,  and  the  activity  idea. 
The  individuals  of  a  group  are  first  drawn  together  by  common 
interest,  “  consciousness  of  kind,”  and  thru  mutual  sharing 
reach  the  common  desire,  the  common  purpose,  the  common 
will  of  the  social  whole.  Common  interest  assumes  many 
forms,  as  the  kinship  of  the  ancient  clan,  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  family;  material  gain,  as  in  the  guilds;  the  intellectual 
life,  as  in  a  great  university;  but  of  whatever  form,  it  is 
reciprocity  which  transforms  the  aggregate  of  individuals  into 
the  one  whole  of  the  group.  Reciprocity  is  the  constitutive  or 
unifying  idea  of  the  group.  Individuals  composing  the  group 
enter  into  some  ordered  relations  under  authority.  The 
authority  assumes  also  many  forms,  as  the  patriarchal  head, 
^he  chief  and  war  leader,  the  king,  the  elected  magistrate. 
Authority  is  the  organizing  idea  of  the  group.  Authority 
creates  the  means  by  which  to  perform  the  functions  of  group 
l;fe.  The  friction  of  the  social  life,  the  conflict  between  partial 
and  general  good,  the  necessity  in  man’s  nature,  his  need  and 
greed  intensified  and  modified  by  social  contact  have  been  the 
force  shaping  activity.  Ownership,  meaning  all  that  society 
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seeks  to  attain  and  possess,  is  the  push  idea  in  the  group.  The 
push  of  society  realizes  itself  in  social  forms  known  as  institu¬ 
tions.  The  investigation  of  these  self-perpetuating  means 
thru  which  society  works  out  its  progress,  development,  life, 
is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  science  of  history.  Based  upon 
the  fundamental  ideas  it  builds  its  structure — knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  social  group.  Science  of  history  “  keeps  its 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  social  whole  of  humanity.” 

Of  all  partnerships  into  which  human  society  enters  that  of 
the  state  based  upon  the  authority  idea  is  most  inclusive.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  at  all  periods  of  life  the  political  idea 
is  the  most  aggressive  historical  force,  but  it  is  true  that  at  all 
periods  the  state  furnishes  the  conditions,  the  sphere,  for  all 
activity.  At  one  time,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church 
exerts  the  push,  at  another  it  is  a  revival  of  learning,  at  an¬ 
other,  as  to-day,  it  is  industrial  and  economic  ideas  that  shape 
history.  But  always  it  is  society,  organized  under  govern¬ 
ment,  the  state,  that  is  the  .arena.  The  state  stands  to  the 
individual  the  representation  of  national  life,  the  embodiment 
of  ultimate  power,  the  highest  expression  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  History  really  becomes  the  evolution  of  the  state, 
while  the  science  of  history — the  result  of  the  investigation  and 
experience  of  history — embraces  all  that  the  human  mind  has 
determined  regarding  the  evolution  of  the  state  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning. 

The  unfolding  of  the  common  life  of  a  people,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  history,  is  not  inaptly  called  evolution.  It  manifests 
itself  thru  the  phenomena  of  change.  These  phenomena  are 
not  merely  single  isolated  acts,  which  repeat  themselves  from 
time  to  time.  They  appear  in  a  series.  Each  adds  to  or  sup¬ 
plements  that  which  went  before.  Each  is  norm  to  that  which 
comes  after.  Magna  Charta  is  reached  after  centuries  of 
growth,  and  every  hard-fought  battle  for  natural  rights  since 
reiterates  its  eternal  truth.  This  successive  nature  of  his¬ 
torical  phenomena  makes  time  an  essential  element  in  history 
as  well  as  a  fundamental  notion  in  the  science  of  history. 

Thru  these  constantly  changing  movements  may  be  traced 
the  unfolding,  growth,  progress  of  humanity.  The  process 
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of  growth  is  marked  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  course  of 
certain  ideas  realized  in  facts.  They  appear  like  continuous 
threads  running  thru  the  fabrics  of  history.  These  ideas  are 
causal  in  their  nature.  They  constitute  the  real  historical 
force  determining  the  order  of  events.  They  exhibit  the  law 
of  historical  movements — cause  and  effect — and  constitute  true 
historical  unity.  The  science  of  history  integrates  its  material 
according  to  this  law. 

Taken  up  by  the  social  mind  and  borne  on  thru  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  epoch,  these  ideas  have  stood  in  history  thru  all  its 
known  development.  Thru  the  effort  and  conflict  to  carry  on 
these  ideas  historical  forms  have  been  created  and  worn  into 
meaning.  These  forms  are  the  permanent  record  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  society.  Take  a  single  illustration.  The  idea  of  a  vast 
and  inscrutable  power  above  the  soul  is  as  old  as  history.  This 
idea  found  expression  in  a  liturgy  of  sacrifice  by  which  to  pla¬ 
cate  the  all-power.  Sacrifice  gave  place  to  formal  worship, 
which,  in  turn,  yielded  to  a  liturgy  of  benevolence  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  only  to  be  exchanged  for  a  liturgy  of  creeds 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  To-day  the  creeds  go  to  ruin,  while  the 
Church  chants  its  liturgy  of  life.  The  religious  aspirations, 
feeling,  thought  of  society  created  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  the  organ  or  means  by  which  religious  life  expresses  itself 
in  growth.  The  Church,  under  all  its  varying  phases,  marks 
the  religious  progress  of  society.  It  is  a  record  without  which 
progress  would  be  impossible.  Society  has  thus  created  five 
of  these  great  institutions  which  stand  in  history  the  permanent 
record  of  civilization.  The  science  of  history  investigates,  in¬ 
terprets,  reconstructs,  and  the  past  lives  again  in  the  present. 

The  mind  that  investigates  and  knows  is  kin  to  the  mind 
whose  volitions  are  recorded  in  historical  forms.  Each  has 
experienced  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  desires  and  passions. 
Each  knows  the  motives  of  the  human  spirit  because  each  is  a 
human  spirit.  Each  knows  the  energy  as  well  as  the  form  of 
human  life.  Knowing,  experiencing,  each  understands.  In 
a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  the  province  of  this  science  to  look 
behind  the  forms  to  discover  the  activities  which  created  them 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  apprehend  the  thoughts,  desires,  voli- 
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tions  from  which  came  the  activity.  The  science  of  history 
knows  the  form  in  order  to  understand  the  idea  or  “  content  ” 
of  the  form.  The  knowledge  takes  hold  on  human  interests, 
human  relations,  human  living  on  its  social  side.  The  science 
merely  as  a  fact-study  can  make  no  claims  to  peculiar  educa¬ 
tional  value.  But  when  the  experience  becomes  the  interpreter 
of  the  form  and  the  knowledge  in  turn  enriches  the  experience, 
when  living  in  the  social  world  becomes  the  object  of  the  know¬ 
ing,  then  the  science  becomes  for  the  social  nature  a  culture  of 
rare  value.  To  experience  life  is  to  live.  To  experience  his¬ 
tory  is  to  live  more  largely,  more  abundantly. 

Ill  The  nature  of  the  subject  suggests  both  material  and 
method.  Having  determined  the  fundamental  idea  of  history, 
it  is  necessary  to  select  under  all  limiting  conditions  forms  to 
carry  adequately  the  ideas.  If  at  any  point  this  be  impossible, 
then  the  subject  is  not  available  for  teaching.  Of  the  four 
concepts  upon  which  history  is  based,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  came  first  into  man’s  consciousness,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  determine  with  which  to  begin  the  investigation.  Since 
experience  must  furnish  the  apperceiving  center,  group  life 
will  afford  the  vantage  ground  from  which  to  work.  Neither 
the  family  nor  the  school,  taken  as  groups  giving  rise  to  social 
and  educational  institutions,  is  available  for  primary  teachers, 
but,  taken  as  types  of  group-life,  they  exactly  meet  the  need. 
The  child’s  very  existence  springs  from  the  interrelations  in  the 
family  and  among  them  he  finds  his  constant  home.  He  ac¬ 
tively  engages  in  the  pursuits  of  his  group  and  finds  his  right 
place  under  its  authority.  Submerged  in  the  family,  bearing  the 
family  name,  sheltered  under  the  responsibility  of  the  father, 
accountable  only  to  the  father,  the  child  is  living  primitive  his¬ 
tory.  The  house  that  shelters  him,  its  plat  of  ground,  the 
partition  lines,  and  the  streets  are  ancient  historical  forms 
fraught  with  meaning.  Food  and  clothing,  utensils,  furniture, 
toys,  tools,  the  common  things  which  he  has  daily  to  do  have 
come  in  modified  forms  from  a  remote  past  in  the  history  of 
man.  They  are  the  product  and  index  of  civilization.  While 
these  things  carry  the  lessons  in  group-life,  showing  the  utter 
dependence  upon  society,  and  afford  an  easy  means  for  setting 
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forth  the  ideas  of  reciprocity,  authority,  and  activity,  they  also 
may  connect  by  similarity  of  idea  with  a  primitive  civilization. 
Once  the  child  understands  the  real  meaning  of  these  forms 
the  knowledge  becomes  means  thru  which  to  gain  wide  and 
ever  widening  experience  in  life. 

As  material  the  school  is  even  more  fruitful  than  the  family. 
Reciprocity  of  kinship  is  here  replaced  by  the  more  general 
common  interest.  Authority,  still  personal  in  type,  makes  con¬ 
stant  appeals  to  the  child’s  sense  of  public  good.  The  part¬ 
nership,  no  longer  natural  but  practical,  is  the  means  thru 
which  the  push  of  the  group  makes  itself  felt.  The  classes, 
the  play-groups,  the  cliques,  in  the  child’s  small  world,  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  practical  partnership  of  society.  The  plays  on 
the  playground  show  the  beginning  of  group  mind  in  law  and 
justice  and  group  ownership.  It  were  needless  to  particularize 
further.  To  the  teacher,  once  let  the  force  and  significance  of 
this  group-life  be  felt,  an  unfailing  supply  of  ever  new  material 
is  opened.  The  education  of  the  early  grades  gives  the  child 
the  consciousness  of  his  group  and  his  dependence  upon  it,  and 
discovers  to  him  in  the  interrelations  the  law  for  conduct.  Not 
unfrequently  the  teacher,  quite  unconscious  of  this  culture  for 
the  child’s  social  nature,  in  searching  for  historical  material, 
misses  the  greatest  gift  just  under  the  thumb. 

The  neighborhood  and  the  village  or  community  are  his¬ 
torical  forms  which  early  find  a  place  in  the  conscious  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  child.  Altho  the  neighborhood  is  not  organic, 
having  no  exclusive  means  thru  which  as  a  group  it  works,  still 
it  exhibits  so  plainly  social  right,  custom,  law,  and  public  good, 
that  it  may  make  a  transition  study  between  the  family  and  the 
true  civic  group.  Its  study  will  broaden  family  interests  and 
assist  the  mind  in  the  synthesis  of  the  true  community.  The 
social  and  college  settlements  expressing  the  neighborhood 
thought  offer  very  interesting  associated  material.  In  the 
civic  community  the  whole  field  of  history  lies  open  to  the 
teacher.  In  this  small  group  unity  of  group-life  is  felt  and 
understood  without  difficulty.  Water  supply,  lighting,  fire 
department,  public  parks,  taxes  suggest  the  means  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  reciprocity.  The  authority  based  on  the  will  of 
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many,  the  very  life  of  our  political  institutions,  is  here  seen 
electing  officers,  making  ordinances,  granting  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges — in  short,  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  community. 
Activity  finds  its  appropriate  means  in  the  same  institutions  as 
in  a  more  general  group.  School,  guilds,  church,  family,  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  find  their  place  in  this  miniature  state.  The  play 
between  social  and  individual  interest  is  here  closely  related 
with  the  small  concerns  of  children.  Society  makes  known  its 
wants,  men  go  into  business  to  meet  the  need,  the  boy  finds  a 
place  for  his  peanut  stand  and  sale  for  his  pop-corn  balls.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate  a  glut  in  the  market-. 
He  understands  the  conditions  of  a  thriving  business  thru  his 
own  experience.  Fact  and  illustration  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  principles  of  economics  pass  under  his  daily  ob^ 
servation.  Industries,  trade,  transportation,  hotels,  business 
of  all  sorts,  created  by  society,  supply  the  need  of  society  and 
profit  the  individual.  He  sees  that  he  who  serves  the  public 
wisely  and  well  serves  himself  best.  The  limitations  upon  the 
individual  for  the  good  of  the  many,  the  golden  rule  of  civic 
society,  are  the  content  of  laws  and  ordinances,  such  as  forbid^ 
ding  bicycles  on  the  walk,  cows  in  the  street,  or  wooden  build+ 
ings  within  the  fire  limit.  If  there  can  ever  be  any  degree 
of  certitude  in  teaching,  surely  the  material  found  in  the  civic 
community  can  be  relied  upon  to  fix  a  habit  of  thinking,  feeb 
ing,  and  acting.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  study  is  the  mu^ 
tuality  between  the  individual  and  society. 

Within  the  limits  of  experience  is  found  abundant  material 
to  carry  the  notion  of  the  social  group.  The  other  three  ideas 
fundamental  in  history  require  no  specially  adapted  material 
for  their  presentation.  The  mind  soon  recognizes  the  his¬ 
torical  forms  which  become  the  subject  of  investigation  as  the 
record  of  the  people  whose  activity  created  them.  In  coming 
to  understand  the  people  thru  their  volition  which  created  the 
historical  forms,  the  mind  constantly  makes  its  inference  frorri 
effect  to  cause  and  the  reverse.  Thus  is  reached  the  notion  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  accord  with  which  the  phenomena 
of  history  occur.  Under  this  law  history  is  progressive.  The 
activity  of  to-day  builds  upon  that  which  has  gone  before4 
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The  nation  to-day  lives  upon  its  ruins.  That  which  stands  in 
history  to-day  may  be  traced  by  successive  additions  and  mod¬ 
ifications  from  the  remote  times.  The  idea  of  progress  in 
history,  which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  time,  is  perhaps  the 
last  to  be  grasped  by  the  pupil ;  but  in  the  study  of  types  or  in 
tracing  the  current  of  a  people’s  life  thru  a  historical  period 
the  sense  of  progress  thru  time  is  so  developed  that  the  mind 
is  satisfied  only  when  the  successive  nature  of  the  events  is 
evident. 

For  natural  reasons  growing  out  of  the  child’s  limitations  the 
first  study  must  be  his  own  group.  A  succession  of  progressive 
types  similar  in  content  to  his  own  experience  will  furnish  the 
means  for  giving  not  only  the  fourth  fundamental  notion  in 
history,  that  of  time,  but  also  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
present  condition  of  society  has  been  reached.  Thru  this 
study  the  pupil  comes  to  know  his  own  group,  to  understand 
his  place  in  it,  to  enter  intelligently  into  its  life  of  activity. 

The  school  must  depend  largely  upon  literature  to  furnish 
the  material  thru  which  to  exhibit  the  life  of  the  typical 
groups.  Hebrew  literature  offers  some  of  the  first  material  for 
this  work.  Homer’s  Iliad,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Lovers  of 
Provence,  The  tale  of  the  house  of  the  IVolhngs  are  the  finest 
art  as  well  as  material  rich  in  history.  Myth,  legend,  folk-lore, 
show  the  religious  thought,  the  general  intelligence,  and  often 
give  hints  of  more  fundamental  historic  notions,  tho  the  bulk 
of  this  material  had  its  origin  before  the  dawn  of  civilization 
and  is  valueless  as  historical  material.  The  novels,  and  their 
name  is  legion,  often  serve  a  purpose  better  than  the  so-called 
histories  simply  because  they  depict  life,  which  is  what  many 
books  on  history  do  not  do.  Compilations  of  documents  and 
excerpts  from  contemporaneous  writers  have  multiplied  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Last  of  all  are  the  monumental  works  really 
constituting  a  science  of  history.  The  usual  school  text  cannot 
be  much  relied  upon,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  The  so- 
called  primary  history  is  almost  invariably  biography.  The 
usual  grammar  grade  text — there  are  some  marked  exceptions 
— selects  events  so  as  to  leave  a  very  dim  idea  of  an  organic 
whole  of  society  at  work  thru  its  institutions.  Material  se- 
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lected  nearer  the  sources  and  adapted  to  class  use  will  be  found 
to  serve  a  better  purpose. 

Present  historical  forms  in  daily  experience,  as  customs, 
institutions,  laws,  relics,  records,  etc. ;  the  literature,  both  prose 
and  poetry;  art,  including  the  novel  and  the  drama;  the  science 
of  history  as  recorded  by  master  scholars — these  constitute 
part  of  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  material  open  for  the  teacher’s 
working. 

Suggestions  for  a  course — The  following  suggestions  are 
carried  out  in  accord  with  the  principles  as  outlined.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  other  courses,  according  with  the  principles, 
could  be  written  out;  other  material  could  be  selected  carrying 
equally  well  the  historical  ideas.  Not  the  historical  forms,  but 
the  content  of  the  forms,  is  the  essential  thing.  Not  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  fact,  but  a  life  thru  the  fact,  is  the  ultimate  effort  of 
mind.  Some  fact-forms  show  the  common  life  more  plainly 
than  others  and  are,  therefore,  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Any  course  must  start  with  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  child. 
Interest  will  be  in  exact  ratio  of  the  similarity  of  the  new 
material  to  the  old  ideas  already  in  mind.  The  similarity  is 
not  in  facts,  but  in  idea  behind  the  facts.  The  near  or  remote 
is  not  in  time  or  place,  but  in  idea.  Any  course  will  be  im¬ 
practicable  which  does  not  build  upon  the  child’s  experience, 
which  does  not  make  constant  appeal  to  interest,  and  which 
does  not  portray  the  successive  phases  of  the  deathless  common 
life  of  a  civil  society. 

The  first  group-study 

Time — The  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second  grades 
are  occupied  with  this  study. 

Steps — In  the  first  step  the  child  becomes  conscious  of  his 
group.  He  finds  his  place  in  it.  His  work,  play,  games,  go¬ 
ing  and  coming  often,  quite  depend  upon  companionship. 
Thru  sharing,  reciprocity,  the  child  reaches  the  general  con¬ 
cept  of  a  social  group  as  a  whole,  an  intelligent  self-direction 
in  the  whole,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  pleasure 
and  profit  spring  from  the  whole. 

In  the  second  step  the  child  gains  the  concept  that  the  whole 
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is  composed  of  individuals,  each  in  relation  to  the  others.  He 
feels  the  pressure  of  the  group  upon  his  personality  on  all  sides. 
It  determines  his  rule  of  conduct,  fixes  his  standard  of  justice, 
offers  purpose  and  direction  for  his  activity.  The  notion  of 
common  interest,  interdependence,  is  clearer;  authority  in  the 
head  of  family  or  school,  acting  from  the  consciousness  of 
common  need,  is  recognized  as  creating  the  organ  of  the  social 
whole  thru  which  its  wants  are  satisfied.  The  notion  that 
individual  effort  is  the  absolute  condition  of  ownership  is 
gained.  So  activity  shares  activity,  life  shares  life. 

The  third  step  is  representative.  The  notion  of  a  group  not 
the  child’s  own,  but  represented  by  his  own,  is  reached.  The 
child  makes  an  effort  to  understand  the  people,  the  facts  of 
whose  life  are  fitted  into  corresponding  facts  within  his  own 
experience.  To  compare,  to  discover  the  truth  in  the  fact  is 
consciously  made  the  constant  effort.  He  is  helped  to  look 
behind  the  fact  to  discover  that  which  is  truer  than  fact.  In 
the  songs,  the  stories,  the  folk-lore,  the  dwelling,  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  clothing,  in  all  the  details  of  their  life  he  recognizes 
kinship,  or  brotherhood.  In  reconstructive  imagination  he 
identifies  himself  with  them,  his  pulse  throbs  with  their  pulse- 
beats. 

The  other  historical  ideas  of  record,  time,  and  law  of  change 
begin  to  shape  themselves  in  the  mind,  to  be  fully  apprehended 
later. 

Material — The  child’s  experience  at  home  and  in  school  fur¬ 
nishes  the  basis  for  the  work.  In  the  kindergarten  the  entire 
work  is  really  the  “  first  step  ”  in  the  history  teaching.  The 
study  is  life  under  its  actual  present  conditions.  In  this  way 
only  is  gained  the  body  of  ideas  by  which  to  interpret  history. 
Extend  experience  by  discovering  the  same  ideas  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  forms  relating  to  other  groups.  Arrange  typical  groups  so 
as  to  show  the  successive  additions  to  civilization.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  families  is  offered  in  illustration :  Hebrew,  early 
Aryan,  Greek,  Roman  (clientage),  Castle  (vassalage),  French 
in  Canada,  Southern  plantation.  New  York  Dutch,  New  Eng¬ 
land  forefathers.  Pioneers.  Other  series  could  be  written 
showing  equally  well  the  fundamental  notions  of  history.  In 
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this  series  may  be  traced  the  progress  from  the  old  patriarchal 
family  based  on  kinship  and  worship  in  which  the  individual 
had  no  recognition,  thru  the  loosening  of  the  family  bond  by 
clientage  and  vassalage,  the  falling  away  of  these  ideas  and 
the  segregation  into  smaller  groups  with  new  meaning.  That 
is,  the  individual  is  seen  emerging  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
old  family,  putting  on  the  semblance  of  freedom  and  manhood, 
and  finally  assuming  at  maturity  his  individual  responsibility 
in  society.  The  authority  in  the  entire  series  is  personal,  but 
is  seen  changing  from  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  old 
patriarch  to  parental  authority  limited  by  law.  The  family 
was  first  seen  as  the  sole  means  thru  which  to  carry  on  all  the 
group  activities.  It  not  only  perpetuated  the  group,  but  also 
was  the  means  of  government,  determined  and  carried  out  the 
worship,  was  the  church,  performed  all  the  labor,  carried  on  all 
the  industries,  and  provided  a  general  education  for  its  chil¬ 
dren.  As  social  life  becomes  more  complex  the  family  is  more 
and  more  limited  in  authority  and  scope,  until  to-day  it  is  a 
recognized  institution  having  its  own  peculiar  function.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  to  set  these  historical  ideas  in  any  formal 
way  before  the  child,  but  by  mingling  in  the  old-time  life  the 
notion  of  these  things  forms  itself  in  his  consciousness  and  the, 
to  him,  priceless  treasure  of  his  own  life  becomes  real. 

A  single  study  is  also  given  here  to  serve  as  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  material.  It  will  be  found  sufficiently  elastic  to 
afford  suggestion  for  any  family  study.  The  real  forms  in¬ 
clude  all  those  material  things  indicating  the  customs  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  and  the  institutions  under  which  group 
life  went  on. 

The  ideal  forms  are  those  which  spring  from  the  partnership 
of  ideas.  They  are  the  means  thru  which  man  in  society 
shares  thought  and  emotions — life. 


Family  life 


Real  forms: 

Members  of  family :  Including  dress,  appearance,  names, 
etc. 
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Protection :  Clothing,  houses,  tents,  huts,  the  group  itself. 
Authority:  Parents,  patriarch,  teacher,  law,  justice,  re¬ 
ward. 

Sharing:  Interdependence,  common  use,  furniture,  toys, 
tools,  utensils,  implements. 

Activity:  Occupation,  co-operation,  self-help,  home-help, 
celebrations,  games,  sports. 

Ideal  forms: 

Music:  Instruments,  songs,  dancing. 

Language:  All  forms  of  literature,  myths,  folk-lore, 
legends,  etc. 

Religion:  Family  altar,  ceremonies,  tombs  of  ancestors. 
The  beautiful:  Expressed  in  pictures,  carving,  temples, 
etc. 

Home  pictures  showing  family  life : 

A  family  meal  or  a  feast. 

The  house  and  its  appointments. 

The  preparation  of  food  and  clothes. 

The  hearth  stone  and  hearth  fire. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  is  not  to  impart  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  evolution  of  society.  The  facts  are  means 
to  an  end.  There  is  need  of  constantly  repeating:  the  aim  is 
to  build  the  child. 


The  second  group-study 

This  study  is  based  upon  some  presuppositions  which  can 
fairly  be  made. 

1.  The  child  has  some  idea  of  a  group  in  society  constituting 
a  social  unit,  in  which  the  parts  stand  in  reciprocal  relation. 

2.  A  notion  of  the  object  of  government  and  its  effect  on 
society. 

3.  Such  an  understanding  of  social  relations  as  shall  in  a 
degree  determine  conduct. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 


Community  life 

Time — Three  or  four  years  will  not  be  too  long  to  give  to 
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this  study — from  the  third  primary  perhaps  to  the  second 
grammar  grade  inclusive. 

Steps — The  first  step  seeks  to  reach  the  notion  of  society  as 
composed  of  individuals  in  family  groups.  The  work  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  builds  the  larger  historic  whole — the  civic  com¬ 
munity.  This  group  has  local  determination;  its  unity  springs 
from  the  reciprocity  of  common  interest;  its  authority  rests 
upon  the  will  of  many;  its  activity  grows  out  of  the  effort  to 
realize  the  individual  in  the  community. 

The  second  step  discovers  the  community  activity  and  the 
organs  thru  which  it  works,  such  as  government,  schools, 
church,  etc.  It  shows  community  authority  as  above  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  essential  thing,  since  it  secures  to  the  individual 
safety  and  all  possible  opportunity.  It  shows  law,  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  the  greatest  number,  as  the  absolute  condition 
of  individual  freedom. 

The  third  step  considers  the  individual’s  relation  to  the 
group.  It  takes  up  individual  activities  by  which  society  is 
helped  or  hindered.  It  makes  some  simple  studies  in  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation,  market,  supply  and  demand.  It  shows  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  whole,  and 
fixes  his  standard  of  civic  right — the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

The  fourth  step  takes  up  the  study  of  historical  communities. 
The  historical  community  must  be  typical  and,  especially  in 
the  early  study,  show  conditions  rather  than  movements.  The 
later  study  traces  simple  historical  movements.  Naturally 
those  communities  with  which  the  child  is  already  somewhat 
familiar  thru  family  study  would  be  selected.  If  other  ma¬ 
terial  seem  to  make  larger  appeal  to  the  child,  without  doubt 
that  should  be  given  the  preference.  The  following  list  is 
entirely  practicable :  the  Greek  war-commmunity,  the  German 
Mark,  the  Teuton  sea  rovers,  the  feudal  group,  the  New  World 
communities,  with  more  detailed  work  in  typical  English  col¬ 
onies  in  America. 

In  dividing  the  work  in  these  two  groups  into  “  steps  ”  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fix  a  standard  rather  than  an  invariable 
order.  The  order  named  seems  both  logical  and  psychologi- 
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cal,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  hold  to  it  invariably.  Neither 
does  it  suppose  the  first  step  completed  before  the  second  or 
third  is  touched  upon.  The  teachers  in  class  work  usually 
carry  the  study  of  actual  condition  along  into  the  study  of  the 
historical  group  in  order  to  secure  better  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  and  inference.  The  present  conditions  furnish  the 
knowledge  by  which  to  understand  the  historical  life  of  the 
more  ancient  group,  while  the  historical  life  in  turn,  by  show¬ 
ing  the  present  in  process  of  growth,  will  greatly  modify  the 
conception  of  actual  conditions  in  the  child’s  experience. 
While  the  work,  therefore,  is  set  off  into  steps  it  merely  indi¬ 
cates  the  concepts  which  in  the  end  should  shape  themselves  in 
distinct  consciousness. 

In  the  study  of  the  historical  communities  an  effort  is  made 
to  give  clearly  the  notion  of  time,  chronology,  and  constant 
comparisons  are  drawn  and  judgments  are  reached;  the  inves¬ 
tigation  holds  more  sharply  to  institutional  lines;  facts  are  se¬ 
lected  with  the  idea  of  showing  progress  in  civilization;  some 
effort  is  made  to  retain  a  fund  of  knowledge  basic  in  future 
studies. 

Material — First,  the  civic  community  of  which  the  child  is 
a  member.  The  common  interest,  government,  and  activities 
are  all  embodied  in  forms  in  constant  use.  What  was  said 
earlier  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  material  makes  further 
suggestion  here  unnecessary.  Work  must  always  start  from 
the  personal  observation  of  the  pupil  and  use  illustration  and 
example  always  within  his  own  experience.  The  material  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  other  sciences,  and  care  will  be  needed 
lest  it  fail  to  show  social  life  and  so  fail  to  be  historical  ma¬ 
terial. 

Literature  furnishes  abundant  material  for  setting  forth 
ancient  communities.  The  Iliad  is  an  inexhaustible  store¬ 
house.  The  poetry  is  full  of  charm,  the  stories  a  never  failing 
interest,  while  thru  it  the  currents  of  young  life  flow.  Love, 
devotion  to  kin,  friendship,  anger  are  heroic.  The  social  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Greeks,  the  machinery  of  government  of  this 
war  community,  the  customs,  industries,  military  organization 
and  tactics,  weapons,  arts,  inventions — all  are  so  much  a  part 
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of  the  story  and  receive  such  natural  and  unstudied  touch  as 
to  prove  them  things  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  poem 
becomes  fruitful  historical  material  altogether  unimpaired  by 
any  literary  controversy  about  its  form  or  value.  The 
Odyssey  in  the  same  way  portrays  a  peace  community.  It 
works  out  an  ordered  life  with  its  prosperous  industries  and 
markets,  its  commerce  and  ships,  its  dwellings,  its  social  or¬ 
ganizations  and  customs  and  government.  The  romance  of 
the  Odyssey  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  story-loving  nature 
of  children.  Someone  calls  it  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of 
antiquity. 

Morris,  that  genius  for  many  things,  has  reproduced  early 
Teuton  life  with  truly  antiquarian  flavor.  The  first  part  of 
the  book.  The  tale  of  the  house  of  the  Wolfings,  pictures  life 
as  it  went  on  in  an  ancient  Mark  during  the  “  fore-gleams  of 
history.”  It  is  picturesque,  romantic,  and  dramatic,  while  the 
community  life  and  institutions  follow  lines  laid  down  in  ac¬ 
credited  sources.  The  same  author  has  reproduced  in  most 
charming  measure,  under  the  title  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  an 
old  Norse  story.  It  is  the  legend  upon  which  Wagner  has 
built  his  opera.  Substantially  the  same  story,  told  by  German 
minstrels,  recounts  life  at  its  wildest  among  the  Teutons  of 
Germany.  These  minstrel  lays  and  legends  compiled  by  some 
unknown  poet,  and  later  called  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  have  come 
to  be  much  prized  and  put  side  by  side  with  the  Iliad.  It  can 
never,  however,  be  so  valuable  as  historical  material,  altho  it 
has  large  suggestion.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  it,  but  it  lacks 
in  historical  setting,  if  indeed  it  has  any  at  all. 

Where  material  is  so  abundant  it  seems  difficult  to  select. 
There  is  one  other  story,  however,  which  so  embodies  the  spirit 
of  the  troubadours  that  one  cannot  forbear  mentioning  it,  while 
a  recent  edition  has  made  it  accessible,  Bida’s  Lovers  of 
Provence.  Hale,  in  his  In  His  Name,  introduces  a  minstrel 
who  recites  and  sings  in  turn  this  song-story.  It  breathes  of 
fidelity,  chivalry,  and  love,  beside  being  suggestive  of  the  age. 
The  story  of  Sweet  William  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Heroes  among  the  sea  rovers,  such  as  Rolf  the  Ganger, 
Clovis,  Eric,  Theodoric,  or  Hengist,  are  not  strangers.  These 
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leaders,  with  their  war  bands,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
succession  of  events.  They  were  community  men;  they  set¬ 
tled  in  communities  in  the  new  lands  which  in  time  produced  a 
new  social  and  political  order.  They  connect  easily  with  the 
great  Old  World  movements,  were  the  forefathers  of  discov¬ 
eries,  and  lead  out  into  a  wide  field  of  interest.  La  Salle, 
Cadillac,  Marquette,  Tonty  are  the  sea  rovers  who,  with  their 
personal  following,  built  forts  and  planted  communities  in 
the  New  World.  Types  of  community  life,  as  led  and  shaped 
by  these  great  leaders,  are  under  examination.  No  effort  at 
connected  narration  is  yet  attempted.  In  the  Old  World  the 
center  of  interest  and  authority  was  the  war-leader  and  the 
feudal  lord;  in  Canada  the  Church  held  things  together.  In 
the  English  colonies  the  peculiar  feature  was  the  enlarged 
sphere  of  self-government,  as  seen  in  town  meeting  and  as¬ 
semblies.  That  means  community  was  larger,  authority  stood 
for  more,  reciprocity  was  freer,  common  interests  were 
broader.  For  the  American  colony-communities  there  is  a 
surprising  amount  of  available  material.  Novels  have  been 
written  to  reproduce  life;  diaries,  poems,  excerpts,  original  doc¬ 
uments,  records  of  all  sorts  have  been  thrown  out  rapidly  in 
good  reprints.  This  material  is  cheap,  and  excellent  in  every 
way. 

The  outline  for  community  study  is  given  here  merely  for 
illustration.  The  teacher  must  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  form 
best  suited  to  local  conditions. 

Community  life 

Real  forms:  Name,  territory,  people. 

Interest  in :  Public  works. 

Public  property. 

Public  protection. 

Men  who  serve  the  community : 

Business,  professions,  trades. 

Ideal  forms :  Art  of  all  forms. 

Literature:  Papers,  books. 

Religion:  Churches. 

Intelligence:  Schools. 
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Community  doing  its  work: 

Holding  assemblies  and  councils. 

Choosing  officers  and  leaders. 

Making  ordinances  or  laws. 

Raising  money  or  dividing  spoils. 

Providing  schools. 

Taking  care  of  poor  and  helpless. 

Carrying  on  war. 

What  the  community  gives  to  each  one : 

Protection  for  life  and  property. 

Security  for  individual  rights. 

Conditions  for  individual  improvement. 

Opportunity  for  individual  gain 

Thus  far  the  course  has  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  with  the  pupils  the  four  fundamental  concepts  of  his¬ 
tory,  thus  to  secure  an  apperceiving  center  for  historical  truth. 
It  has  also  carried  an  ethical  purpose  and  aimed  to  make  the 
body  of  knowledge  such  as  to  determine  conduct  in  society. 

The  third  group-study 

At  this  point  the  course  begins  to  work  away  from  the  study 
of  typical  group  conditions  toward  that  of  progressive  series 
of  facts  portraying  national  life.  That  is,  instead  of  consid¬ 
ering  only  phases  of  institutional  life,  the  movements  which 
make  for  growth  or  progress  of  these  institutions  are  under 
observation. 

The  oldest  as  well  as  the  simplest  forms  of  national  groups 
organized  for  government  are  found  in  the  ancient  theocratic 
or  family  states.  The  idea  of  government  by  men  upon  whom 
the  gods  conferred  the  imperium  is  embodied  in  the  early  states 
of  Greece,  as  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Hebrew  people  also 
found  expression  for  their  national  life  under  a  like  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  people,  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  children,  form 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  old  despotic  kingdoms  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  Persia. 

The  fourth  group-study 

The  study  thus  far  notes  changing  conditions  and  discovers 
movements  rather  than  traces  them.  Passing  from  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  typical  despotic  kingdoms  with  their  ancient 
civilization,  the  study  takes  up  the  real  political  state  in  which 
the  individual  begins  to  recognize  his  citizenship.  Greece  af¬ 
fords  the  example.  The  aim  in  the  work  is  to  show  in  a  series 
of  events  how  the  citizen  regarded  the  state  and  what  the  state 
did  for  her  citizens;  to  show  what  a  splendid  thing  their  city 
was,  but  what  a  poor  thing  was  their  citizenship.  The  salient 
features  of  the  history  from  Solon  to  Alexander  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  study. 

In  the  next  type  of  state  the  citizen,  recognizing  his  rights  as 
natural  and  inalienable,  is  protected  by  law  in  the  exercise  of 
them.  The  written  code  includes  both  the  law  of  private  and 
public  rights.  The  Roman  republic  illustrates  the  type,  and 
a  primer  of  Roman  history  affords  material  already  adapted  to 
class  use. 

Domination  by  the  individual,  his  usurpation  of  existing 
order,  the  maintenance  of  power  by  an  immense  army,  and 
finally  the  extension  of  individual  power  in  a  vast  civil  and 
military  organization,  naturally  follows  the  Roman  republic 
and  embraces  the  period  of  empire.  The  story  of  the  Church 
is  included. 

The  next  state  is  transitional  and  builds  into  the  empire  those 
small  states  which  finally  push  out  the  empire  and  make  the 
new  strong  government.  Names  like  Hengist,  Clovist,  The- 
odoric,  men  of  the  Teuton  war-band,  give  the  key  to  the  ma¬ 
terial.  These  men  were  war  leaders  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  real  kings. 

The  fifth  group-study 

The  personal  government  of  strong-handed  kings  char¬ 
acterizes  this  group.  Kingship  was  hereditary  and  was  really 
the  government.  The  king,  however,  did  not  own  the  land, 
and  he  must  respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  Law  and  order 
were  never  entirely  destroyed  and  institutions  grew.  The  so¬ 
cial  institution  of  feudalism  receives  its  treatment  in  this  con¬ 
nection  with  the  strong-handed  monarchy.  Charlemagne’s 
kingdom,  or  later  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  the  best  illustration 
of  this  state.  Rolf  in  Normandy,  Arthur  in  West  Saxony, 
.William  in  England,  Hildebrand  in  the  Church,  show  the  spirit 
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of  the  strong  personal  ruler  in  feudal  society.  About  these 
names  is  grouped  all  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  strong 
kings. 

The  sixth  group-study 

What  men  who  thought  did  while  the  strong-handed  kings 
ruled. 

a.  They  compelled  the  kings  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people;  the  rise  of  the  commons.  1200-1300. 

h.  They  found  out  how  to  do  many  things;  inventions,  dis¬ 
coveries,  learning,  statues  and  pictures,  buildings,  etc.  1300- 
1500. 

c.  They  broke  the  Church  in  two;  reformation  in  many 
countries.  1500-1600. 

d.  They  resisted  the  government;  revolutions  in  England, 
France,  America.  1600-1800. 

The  material  for  extension  a  is  integrated  thru  such  names 
as  Saint  Louis  and  Philip,  the  Fair;  John  and  Edward  I.; 
Robert  Bruce  and  Wallace.  The  William  Tell  story  illus¬ 
trates  the  same  idea  and  shows  how  people  loved  liberty. 

The  material  for  extension  h  is  abundant  in  encyclopedia, 
biography,  story.  It  all  shows  how  knowledge  was  extended, 
■empire  established,  the  Church  built  up,  and  institutions  made 
more  perfectly  to  serve  the  people. 

Extension  c  finds  its  explanation  in  the  religious  reformers. 
The  work  is  needed  to  complete  the  great  movements  of  the 
people,  but  little  can  be  attempted  beyond  making  clear  the  fact 
of  the  progress  which  the  state  was  making  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  belief.  The  political  aspect  of  the  reformation, 
the  part  which  government  played  in  it,  and  the  important 
changes  which  it  brought  about  are  the  salient  points  in  the 
study. 

Extension  d  integrates  its  material  thru  the  thought — a  re¬ 
volt  against  taxation  without  consent.  It  makes  a  good  deal 
of  the  industrial  conditions  and  restrictions  as  affecting  revo¬ 
lution.  The  Puritan  revolt  in  England,  the  English  colonies 
in  America,  and  the  uprising  of  the  Third  Estate  in  France 
furnish  the  examples.  Quite  a  full  study  is  made  of  the 
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American  Revolution.  The  material  is  so  abundant  and  fa¬ 
miliar  that  no  detail  is  here  attempted. 

The  seventh  group-study 

This  study  embraces  the  self-governing  political  states.  The 
people  know  themselves  to  be  the  state,  they  have  a  common 
understanding  concerning  their  inalienable  rights,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  government.  The  laws  based  upon  natural 
right  afford  the  individual  protection  in  the  exercise  of  the 
“  truest  liberty.”  Lines  of  events,  showing  the  development 
of  national  resources  and  power,  as  industries,  commerce,  alli¬ 
ances  are  selected.  Those  things  which  have  influenced  na¬ 
tional  feeling,  spread  intelligence,  opened  up  resources,  or  in 
any  large  way  modified  national  life,  are  carefully  noted.  The 
active  historical  ideas  are  followed  thru  the  lines  of  events  in 
which  they  are  realized  after  which  they  are  integrated  into 
the  whole,  the  warp  and  woof  of  national  life. 

America,  for  lack  of  time,  is  the  only  illustration  used  in 
the  final  study.  Other  states  are  no  less  fruitful  in  resources 
and  lessons.  A  more  careful  discrimination  and  co-ordination 
of  material  might  make  a  more  extended  view  possible,  but 
America  must  always  hold  the  prominent  place  in  American 
schools.  The  material  for  the  study  is  already  fairly  well 
adapted  in  text-books.  In  addition  to  them  is  the  abundant 
source  material  in  cheap  publications.  There  is  no  thought 
of  putting  aside  the  book  at  any  point  of  the  course  where  a 
text  is  available,  but  only  to  set  out  the  integrating  and  devel¬ 
oping  idea  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  course. 

The  attempt  has  been  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  state; 
that  is,  to  show  how  the  people  working  together  have  found 
the  means  thru  which  to  realize  the  greatest  national  good. 
At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  has  been  to  show  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  state  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  individual  in 
society,  wherein  alone  he  finds  the  realization  of  his  fullest  self. 
The  state  for  the  individual  and  the  individual  for  the  state. 

Julia  A.  King 

State  Normal  College, 

Ypsilanti,  MrcH. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

IS  THERE  A  “NEW  REVIVAL”? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  drift  of  educational  ideas  appears 
to  be  quite  different  as  represented  in  the  articles,  “A  New 
revival  ”  and  the  “  Harvard  reform  in  entrance  requirements,” 
published  in  the  October  Educational  Review,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  first 
or  the  second  of  these  opinions  was  in  line  with  the  statistics 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

If  the  statistics  be  taken  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  then 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  revival  of  ancient  languages.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  revival,  because  college  men  entered  the  public- 
school  work  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  more  than  before; 
and  no  doubt  they  brought  with  them  what  was  current  in  the 
college  courses  from  which  they  came.  This  brought  on  the 
revival.  But  when  it  is  noted  that  college  courses  have  re¬ 
cently  been  modified  considerably  from  the  old  lines,  it  also 
appears  natural  to  expect  different  results  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  shown  by  the  increase  per  cent,  taken  from  the  last 
three  years  during  which  the  statistics  are  more  complete. 
From  the  years  1894-95  to  1895-96  the  order  of  percentage  of 
increase  is  psychology,  physical  geography,  physiology,  Latin, 
German,  geometry,  French;  from  1895-96  to  1896-97  the  order 
is  rhetoric,  German,  Latin,  geometry,  algebra,  chemistry;  for 
1896-97  to  1897-98  the  order  is  French,  rhetoric,  history,  Ger¬ 
man,  Latin,  algebra.  Judging  by  these  three  last  years,  Latin 
goes  down  in  the  scale  to  fifth  place,  to  say  nothing  about  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  which  will  no  doubt  be  very  prominent;  since  the 
colleges  do  now  generally  make  provisions  for  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Therefore  good,  well-trained  teachers  will  be  at  hand 
and  English  literature,  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  be  very  prom¬ 
inent. 

However,  the  percentage  of  increase  may  not  be  so  large. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  percentage  increase  depends  so 
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largely  on  the  basis.  English  literature  begins  with  215,810, 
or  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  it  is  studied  now 
about  one  year  and  one-half  of  the  school  course,  assuming 
that  the  course  is  four  years.  Then,  the  comparison  between 
Greek,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  geology,  and  psychology  is 
misleading.  During  the  last  three  years  the  gain  of  Greek 
is  less  than  the  increase  of  population  of  the  schools;  the  former 
being  13  and  the  latter  18.5  per  cent.  Again,  it  is  probably 
true  that  nearly  all  of  the  students  who  take  Greek  take  it  with 
a  view  to  entering  a  college  where  Greek  is  required;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  student  takes  it  for  two  or  perhaps  three  years. 

Therefore  the  number  of  students  beginning  this  branch 
would  be  really  only  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  24,994, 
because  the  same  pupil  would  be  reported  in  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  In  the  other  branches  named,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  only  one-year  courses  and  often  less,  a  new  set  of 
pupils  will  have  to  take  up  the  branch  every  year,  so  that,  no 
doubt,  a  revival  of  ancient  languages  has  taken  place,  but  it 
is  probably  over,  and  the  revival  is  now  in  favor  of  modern 
languages  and  sciences  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be  introduced 
in  the  public  schools  and  so  far  as  the  required  facilities  for 
teaching  the  same  may  be  supplied.  These  will  improve  as 
time  goes  on.  Trigonometry,  astronomy,  and  psychology  are 
college  branches  and  as  yet  are  not  so  common  in  the  public 
schools.  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  even  so  difficult  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  psychology  made  an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
in  the  last  three  years — a  considerably  greater  increase  than  the 
population  of  the  schools. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  the  “  Harvard  reform  in  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  ”  is  in  line  with  the  changes  that  are  manifest  in 
the  schools;  or  perhaps  better,  the  schools  are  in  line  with  the 
progress  made  at  Harvard. 

Jefferson  E.  Kershner 

Frankmn  and  Marshall  Colleoe, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


PAUL  JANET 

Paul  Janet,  professor  emeritus  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  died  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1823  and,  after  graduating  from  the 
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Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  taught  philosophy  for  a  while  in 
provincial  lycees.  In  1856  he  was  called  to  the  Lycee  Louis- 
le-Grand,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  best  professor  of  philos-  || 

ophy  in  Paris.  It  was  then  not  infrequent  for  a  young  fellow 
who  had  for  years  attended  the  classes  of  some  other  lycee  to 
I  leave  it  a  year  before  the  end  of  his  course  in  order  to  learn 

I  philosophy  under  Janet.  A  charmingly  written  book  of  prac- 

i  tical  ethics,  La  famille,  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 

I  Academy,  made  at  this  time  his  name  known  to  the  general 

I  public.  To  the  same  public  he  appealed  again  a  few  years 

I  later  with  a  no  less  successful  work.  La  philosophic  du  bon- 

heur.  A  more  serious  outcome  of  his  labors  was  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  work  which  he  afterward  considerably  enlarged  and 
thoroly  remodeled,  his  Histoire  de  la  science  politique  dans 
ses  relations  avec  la  morale. 

In  1863  he  left  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand,  having  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  chair  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  which  he  occupied  until  his  retirement  from  active 
work.  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  his  new  position.  He  was 
not  a  strong  and  original  thinker.  For  an  estimate  of  his  own 
philosophical  speculations  it  is  enough,  I  think,  to  state  that 
he  remained  to  the  last  a  belated  disciple  of  Cousin.  But  he 
possessed  a  gift  which  his  master  never  had.  He  knew  how  to 
present  the  views  of  others  without  misrepresenting  them. 

When  he  was  dealing  with  Kant’s  idealism  or  with  English 
utilitarianism,  with  Comte’s  positivism,  or  even,  as  in  Le 
matcrialisme  contemporain,  with  doctrines  which  he  simply 
abhorred,  he  was  always  well  informed  and  candid.  He  has 
certainly  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  familiarize  the 
French  public  with  the  general  progress  of  philosophy.  He 
I  never  refused  to  study  anything  new,  and  his  wideawake  curi- 

r  osity  led  him  to  investigate  every  system  and  every  method. 

His  style  was  eminently  lucid  and  far  from  unpleasant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  and  would  certainly  have  been  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  if  his  total  absence  of  self-conceit  had  not  prevented  his 
being  a  candidate. 

His  interest  in  literary  matters  was  of  the  keenest :  witness 
his  books  on  Les  passions  et  les  caractdres  dans  la  littSrature 
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du  dix-septwme  siecle,  and  his  monograph  on  Fenelon  in  Ha- 
chette’s  Serie  des  grands  ecrivains  franqais. 

His  own  philosophical  views  are  best  expressed  in  his  Prin- 
cipes  de  metaphysique  et  de  psychologic,  which  appeared  only 
two  years  before  his  death. 

Bibliography;  Essai  sur  la  dialectique  de  Platon  (1848), 
enlarged  and  republished  in  1861  as  La  dialectique  dans  Platon 
et  dans  Hegel;  La  famille  (1856;  13th  ed.,  1890);  His- 
toire  de  la  philosophic  morale  et  politique  ( 1858,  enlarged  and 
republished  in  1872  and  1887  as  Histoire  de  la  science  politique 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  morale);  philosophic  du  bonheur 
(1863;  5th  ed.,  1891);  Le  materialisme  contemporain  (1863; 
5th  ed.,  1888) ;  La  crise  philosophique  (1865) ;  Le  cerveau  et 
la  pensee  (1867);  Elements  de  morale  (1869);  La  morale 
( 1874) ;  Philosophic  de  la  r^olution  frangaise  ( 1874;  4th  ed., 
1892);  Les  causes  finales  (1874);  Saint-Simon  et  les  Saint- 
Simoniens  (1872);  Cours  de  morale  d  I’usage  des  ecoles 
normales  (1880);  Traite  de  philosophic  (1880);  Les  maitres 
de  la  pensee  moderne  (1883);  Victor  Cousin  et  son  oeuvre 
(1885) ;  Histoire  de  la  philosophic :  les  ecoles  et  les  prohlemcs 
(1887;  with  Professor  Seailles);  Les  lettres  de  Madame  de 
Grignan  ( 1888) ;  Les  passions  et  les  caracteres  dans  la  littera- 
ture  au  XVIIe  Siecle  (1888) ;  Histoire  de  la  revolution  fran- 
^aise  (1889);  Lectures  variees  de  litterature  et  de  morale 
(1890);  Fenelon  (1892);  Principes  de  metaphysique  et  de 
psychologic  (1897). 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Professor  Janet  published  trans¬ 
lations  from  St.  Augustine  and  Spinoza  and  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles,  papers,  and  reports,  which  have  not  yet  been  collected  in 
book  form. 

Adolph  Cohn 

Columbia  University 
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Educational  aims  and  educational  values — By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  assistant 
professor  of  the  history  and  art  of  education.  Harvard  University.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899,  vii  -{-  211  p.  $1.00. 

Those  who  know  Professor  Hanus  and  have  heard  him 
lecture,  hail  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  this  book.  It  has 
been  felt  by  some  that  there  are  certain  things  about  secondary 
education  that  he  could  say  better  than  almost  anyone  else. 
He  is  a  man  who  early  came  into  sympathy  with  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  spirit  of  the  day  and  felt  its  bearing  on  education.  His 
insight  into  educational  problems  is  good,  his  experience  wide, 
and  his  power  of  expression  admirable.  Indeed,  in  respect 
to  this  latter  point  he  has  an  unusually  happy  faculty  for  stat¬ 
ing  things  strongly,  clearly,  and  strikingly,  and  if  one  under¬ 
took  to  mark  with  a  pencil  all  passages  in  his  book  that  are 
more  than  ordinarily  impressive  or  suggestive,  he  would  find 
that  on  some  pages  almost  every  sentence  would  be  under¬ 
scored. 

The  book,  as  the  author  says,  is  written  for  “  la)rmen  who 
are  interested  in  education,  as  well  as  for  professional  students 
and  teachers,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on  contempo¬ 
raneous  educational  problems.”  To  those  who  attend  the 
more  important  educational  meetings  and  read  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  literature,  some  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are  old 
friends.  For  instance,  there  have  appeared  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review;  chapter  i.  Educational  aims  and  educa¬ 
tional  values;  chapter  iii.  Attempted  improvements  in  the 
course  of  study;  chapter  v.  Secondary  education  as  a  uni¬ 
fying  force  in  American  life;  and  chapter  viii.  The  perma¬ 
nent  influence  of  John  Amos  Comenius;  while  most  of  the 
New  England  high-school  men  and  many  in  other  States  have 
been  quickened  by  the  lecture  on  What  should  the  modem 
secondary  school  aim  to  accomplish?  which  appears  in  this 
book  as  chapter  iv. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  these  essays  make  a  very 
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readable  book,  no  part  of  which  is  dry.  It  might  seem  to 
most  people,  perhaps,  that  a  chapter  on  The  preparation  of  the 
high-school  teacher  of  mathematics  (chapter  vi)  would  prove 
to  be  neither  entertaining  nor  especially  profitable  to  any  but 
those  interested  in  mathematics,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive  to  all.  That  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  practical  too,  notwithstanding  its  high  ideals,  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  its  theories  are  actually  in  practice 
in  at  least  one  of  our  great  normal  schools,  that  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  study  of  education  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  need  of  sound  study  of  education  at  the  universities, 
for  secondary  teachers  in  general  and  for  superintendents  and 
principals  in  particular,  is  strongly  stated,  the  responsibility  of 
the  universities  in  supplying  this  need  is  shown,  and  the  course 
in  education  at  Harvard  is  mapped  out.  We  think  this  chap¬ 
ter  may  impress  some  readers,  especially  normal-school  teach¬ 
ers,  as  the  most  practical  and  helpful  part  of  the  book.  And, 
by  the  way,  how  meager  is  the  course  in  education  in  the 
average  normal  school  as  compared  with  this! 

But  to  most  readers  the  first  five  chapters  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  most  strongly.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  prove 
to  be  brimful  of  new  ideas  to  many  who  read  them.  The 
arraignment  of  the  old-line  schools  and  the  old  education,  in 
chapter  iii,  ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  and  parent  in  the 
country.  In  these  chapters,  too,  one  comes  across  fine  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  questions  that  are  always  pushing  to  the  front 
in  high-school  circles :  the  function  of  the  high  school,  the  great 
“  gap,”  the  curriculum,  commercial  education,  training  in  the 
industrial  arts  and  domestic  sciences,  school  extension  or  the 
wider  sphere  of  public  secondary  education — these  and  other 
matters  are  discussed  and,  indeed,  are  so  sensibly  put  that 
a  high-school  man  rises  from  the  reading  of  this  book  fully 
alive  with  the  inspiration  which  it  generates,  and  determined 
that  his  work  shall  fall  more  into  line  with  its  theories. 

I  approve  most  heartily  of  Professor  Hanus’s  position 
when  he  protests  against  “  organizing  our  public  secondary 
schools  so  that  our  classical  high,  English  high,  manual-train¬ 
ing  high,  and,  latest  of  all,  our  commercial  high  schools  have 
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often  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other  ”  (pp.  125, 
126).  My  personal  feeling  has  long  been  that  some  of  the 
best  ends  of  secondary  education  are  seriously  interfered  with 
by  this  really  disorganizing  tendency.  In  my  opinion  the 
most  ideal  educational  plants  that  we  have  seen  after  visiting 
several  hundred  secondary  institutions,  are  those  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  where  boys  and  girls 
may  take  a  course  in  Greek  in  connection  with  a  course  in 
manual  training  or  domestic  science;  or,  while  taking  a  com¬ 
mercial  course,  are  not  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  taking 
purely  cultural  studies. 

Professor  Hanus  has  done  so  well  in  these  discussions  that 
we  wish  he  had  felt  called  to  undertake  one  thing  more.  It 
may  not  be  exactly  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  his  book,  and  it 
may  be  treading  on  exceedingly  controversial  and  dangerous 
ground,  but  following  a  philosophy  so  subversive  of  the  old-line 
aims  and  values  and  curriculum  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
a  chapter  had  been  devoted  to  the  outlining  of  a  high-school 
curriculum,  going  fully  enough  into  details  to  show  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  studies,  term  by  term  and  year  by  year,  the  elect¬ 
ive  possibilities,  the  hours  per  week,  all  arranged  in  courses 
that  would  approximate  the  needs  of  a  twentieth-century 
high  school.  Theories  that  go  so  radically  at  things,  be  these 
theories  ever  so  cleverly  and  persuasively  put,  are  always  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  something  of  disappointment  by  at  least  the  lay¬ 
man  or  the  beginner,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  something  con¬ 
structively  practical.  In  regard  to  this  vital  matter  of  the 
secondary-school  curriculum,  which  to  high-school  principals 
and  teachers  is  of  the  supremest  importance,  we  are  certain  that 
Professor  Hanus  has  very  definite  and  very  valuable  opinions, 
and  we  trust  he  will  formulate  them  some  day  for  the  public 
good. 

Myron  T.  Scudder 

State  Normai,  School, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Ensayos  sobre  education,  teorica,  practica  y  experimental — Por  Manuel 
Valdes  Rodriguez.  Mahana  ;  i8g8.  2  vols.  240,  425  p. 

I  have  twice  before  called  attention  to  Dr.  Rodriguez. ‘  He 
is  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  most  of  them  spent  in  doing 
'  Educational  Review,  3  :  287  ;  5  :  75 
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yeoman’s  service  in  the  cause  of  Cuban  education.  Being  the 
first  president  of  the  first  Cuban  Teachers’  Association  and 
a  tireless  publicist,  he  has  accomplished  two  herculean  feats, 
the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which  it  requires  some  per¬ 
sonal  familiarity  with  educational  work  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  tropics  to  appreciate.  He  has  established  at  Havana  co¬ 
educational  common-school  work  on  American  principles,  and 
he  has  organized  from  among  the  leading  men  of  Havana  a 
group  persistently  determined  to  support  him. 

Since  then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sociedad  econdmica 
de  amigos  del  pais,  which  had  formerly  sent  Dr.  Rodriguez 
to  the  United  States  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  American 
schools,  the  present  work  was  collected  and  published.  The 
entire  group  of  schools  established  by  the  society  was  under  his 
direction,  comprising  both  sexes,  both  races,  and  both  day  and 
night  schools.  At  the  present  moment,  since  Dr.  Rodriguez  is 
a  keenly  appreciative  judge  of  American  methods,  and  their 
stanch  and  persistent  defender  against  the  lifeless  routine 
under  which  Cuba  lies  torpid,  the  significance  of  the  work 
which  he  has  achieved  and  of  the  position  which  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  effect  upon  the  immediate 
future.  In  the  Spanish-American  tropics,  whatever  is  done 
is  done  by  a  few  eminent  individuals,  owing  to  the  existing 
social  conditions. 

Within  my  limits  I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  varied 
interest  of  these  extensive  volumes,  indicating,  as  they  do,  the 
high-water  mark  of  what  has  thus  far  been  done  in  Cuba  for 
popular  education.  A  few  intimations  of  their  contents  and 
their  mode  of  treatment  is  all  that  I  must  allow  myself.  The 
The  bright  terseness  of  statement,  which  I  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  my  extracts  from  Dr.  Rodriguez’s  Comparison  of 
French  and  American  schools,^  is  by  no  means  lacking.  Two 
illustrations  must  suffice,  tho  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  two 
score. 

Wishing  to  set  up  the  contention  that  the  old-time  Spanish 
regard  for  intellectual  capacity  exclusively  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  popular  educational  activity,  but  must  be  seconded 
by  pedagogical  ability  to  express  and  impress  one’s  self,  and 
sustained  by  hygienic  robustness  of  physique,  he  is  bluffiy 
*  Educational  Review,  5  :  75 
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felicitous  in  stating  his  thesis  thus :  “  The  teacher’s  activity 
revolves  around  three  axes :  his  brains,  his  larynx,  and 
his  stomach.”  Usually,  however,  the  temper  of  his  blade  is 
more  subtle.  The  establishment  of  the  first  and  only  normal 
school  in  Cuba  was  not  accomplished  until  shortly  before  Span¬ 
ish  rule  came  to  a  close.  It  is  narrowly  wedded  to  antiquated 
routine,  object-teaching  is  eschewed,  and  the  old  vacuous 
verbalism  rampant.  In  his  attack  upon  these  misusers  of  text¬ 
books,  Dr.  Rodriguez  says  one  of  the  brightest  things  in  the 
two  volumes :  “  Books  are  not  material  objects.  A  book  is 
a  psychological  fact.”  The  general  tone,  nevertheless,  of  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  self-restrained  seriousness  and  earnest 
zeal  for  a  high  cause.  At  times  there  is  the  laconic  somber¬ 
ness  of  a  man  who,  working  under  discouraging  conditions, 
knows  that  the  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  declamation.  Of 
this  nature  are  many  of  his  child-studies.  They  reach  their 
acme  in  the  note  on  a  nine-year-old  reconcentrado  child.  It 
reads  like  a  paragraph  from  Defoe’s  History  of  the  plague  in 
London. 

Child-life  is  sad.  Slavery  has  not  only  bequeathed  a  freed- 
man’s  problem,  but,  being  coupled  with  absolute  denial  of  self- 
government,  has  left  the  whites  helpless  and  unpractical  both 
as  individuals  and  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Tropical  hu¬ 
man  bodies  develop  most  swiftly  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  and  so — alas! — do  minds,  with  all  that  thence  follows. 
Worst  of  all,  however,  is  the  mediaeval  separation  of  discipline 
from  instruction,  the  latter  being  imparted  by  the  maestro  or 
profesor,  the  former  by  the  pedagogo.  Boys  are  compelled 
to  kneel  on  the  floor.  The  punishment  is  aggravated  by  com¬ 
pulsion  to  hold  the  head  also  to  the  floor.  One  boy,  kept  thus 
for  two  hours,  was  unable  to  rise.  Women  are  not  more 
merciful.  A  girl  is  called  a  donkey  and,  to  convince  her  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation,  is  forced  to  nibble  at  the 
grass  on  all-fours  in  the  school  yard.  I  omit  other  and  graver 
instances. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  is  the  grave  and  gentle  warmth  of  the 
writer’s  own  enlightened  zeal,  faith,  and  insight,  in  a  varied 
and  practical  discussion  ranging  thru  all  the  phases  of  home 
education,  reciprocity  of  school  and  environment,  psychology. 
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methodology,  and  object  lessons.  Many  of  the  essays  were 
delivered  orally  and  appeal  with  much  of  the  supple  immediacy 
of  conversation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  brain-to-brain  talk. 
But  there  is  nothing  too  shallow  to  be  of  permanent  value, 
nothing  too  deep  for  the  public  intended  to  be  reached.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  reached. 

W.  J.  Eckoff 

Herbart  Preparatory  School, 

Suffers,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  appearance  of  Superintendent  Speer’s  Advanced  arith¬ 
metic  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  have  been  awaiting 
the  completion  of  this  scientifically  constructed  series.  Dry 
and  dull  formalism  in  arithmetical  teaching  will  not  long  exist 
in  the  refreshing  atmosphere  created  by  Superintendent  Speer’s 
treatment  of  the  ratio  of  sensibly-perceived  magnitudes  as 
the  key  to  the  apprehension  of  all  arithmetical  processes  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  xx 261  p.  60  cents). - Mr. 

Frank  H.  Hall’s  Elementary  arithmetic  and  Complete  arith¬ 
metic,  altho  written  along  traditional  lines,  constitute  a  helpful 
contribution  to  arithmetical  literature  (New  York:  Werner 
School  Book  Co.,  1899.  248  p.,  35  cents;  447  p.,  60  cents). 

- A  revision  of  Beman  and  Smith’s  Geometry  has  appeared 

in  the  guise  of  their  New  plane  and  solid  geometry.  The 
excellences  of  the  former  edition  have  been  retained,  while  the 
innovations  introduced  render  the  revision  a  still  more  valua¬ 
ble  text-book  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  ix -t- 382  p. 
$1.50). - Dr.  Joseph  Torrey’s  Elementary  studies  in  chem¬ 

istry  presents,  in  our  opinion,  a  happy  combination  of  the 
text-book  and  laboratory  manual  methods  of  approaching  the 
subject  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  viii  -\-  487  p. 
$1.25). - A  Laboratory  manual  for  the  use  of  college  stu¬ 

dents  of  general  chemistry  appears  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
H.  W.  Hillyer  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 
vi  -h  200  p.  90  cents). - A  helpful  text-book  on  the  Ele¬ 

ments  of  physics  has  been  written  by  Professor  Henry  Crow 
for  the  use  of  high-school  students  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
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millan  Co.,  1899.  xiv  +  347  p.  $1.10). - The  material 

for  the  first  year’s  work  in  Greek  is  admirably  arranged  in 
Dr.  L.  L.  Forman’s  A  first  Greek  book,  which  functions  as  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  Anabasis  (New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899.  vii  +  160  p.  $1). - The 

Contemporary  Science  Series  has  been  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  the  European  fauna,  by  Dr.  R.  F. 
Scharflf  of  the  Dublin  Science  and  Art  Museum.  The  book  is 
attractively  written  and  is  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  researches 
(New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1899. 

364  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Frank  M.  Colby’s  Outlines  of 

general  history  is  well-proportioned,  clear,  and  interesting. 
The  illustrations  are  particularly  well  chosen  and  well  executed 

(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1899.  610  p.  $1.25). - 

A  thoroly  sound  and  helpful  book  is  Studies  in  European  his¬ 
tory:  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Fling  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  The  real  teacher  of  ancient  history 
or  of  the  classics  will  not  willingly  do  without  it  (Lincoln, 
Neb.:  J.  H.  Miller,  1899.  .163  p.  50  cents). - ^The  inde¬ 

fatigable  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  prepared  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  his  highly  interesting  History  of  the  alphabet,  which 
first  appeared  sixteen  years  ago  (New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1899.  2  vols.,  360,  398  p.  $5). 

- We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  value  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  literary  criticism,  by  Professor  Winchester  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  a  volume  full  of  stimulating  and  constructive 
thought  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  352  p. 

$1.50). - The  newer  spirit  and  method  of  teaching  literature 

are  also  exemplified  in  The  development  of  the  English  novel, 
by  Assistant  Professor  Cross  of  Yale,  which  contains  some 
acute  critical  judgments  and  some  interesting  comparative 
studies  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  327  p. 

$1.50). - It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  bit  of  serious  think¬ 

ing  so  clearly  expressed  as  is  Dr.  Walter  Smith’s  Method  of 
knozvledge  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  340  p. 

$1.25). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

In  view  of  an  extraordinary  report  which 
tibus**”  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  school  board 

for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  view  of  some  things 
said  in  the  discussion  of  that  report  which  lacked  any  basis 
in  fact,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  the  statement  which 
follows : 

At  no  time  and  in  no  place  has  the  Educational  Review 
asserted  that  the  present  Tammany  school  board,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  was  “  impressed  by  the  ‘  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder.’  ” 


The  Committee  on  On  November  2  and  3  an  important  meeting 

the  National  Uni-  Qf  National  Educational  Association’s 

▼ersity  Project 

committee  to  make  a  thoro  inquiry  into  the 
plan  for  a  national  university,  was  held  at  Washington.  This 
committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  authorized  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education  in  July,  1898,  and  a  report  from 
it  is  hoped  for  in  July,  1900.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  members 
of  the  committee  were  present  at  the  meeting  recently  held, 
namely.  Presidents  Harper  of  Chicago  University  (chairman), 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Draper  of  Illinois, 
Alderman  of  North  Carolina,  and  Wilson  of  Washington  and 
Lee;  Librarian  Canfield  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  of  Washington;  Superintendents  Maxwell  of  New 
York,  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  and  Dougherty  of  Peoria;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  President  Angell  of 
Michigan  and  Professor  Moses  of  California  were  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  meeting,  as  was  Professor  James  of  Chicago 
University,  who  is  in  Europe. 
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The  committee  devoted  its  first  session  to  listening  to  the 
reports  on  topics  previously  assigned  to  some  of  its  members 
for  investigation.  The  first  of  these  was  the  careful  paper  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  national  university  by  Professor 
James,  which  appears  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
Then,  followed  short  papers  on  the  history  of  past  efforts  to 
establish  a  national  university,  by  Mr.  Canfield;  on  the  bill  now 
being  urged  upon  the  Congress  by  the  so-called  committee  of 
one  hundred,  by  Professor  Butler;  on  the  funds  and  bequests 
supposed  to  be  available  for  a  national  university,  by  Professor 
Butler;  on  the  action  taken  by  the  presidents  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  asking  the  Government  to  extend  to  their  students 
certain  facilities  at  Washington,  by  President  Harper;  on  ex¬ 
isting  educational  institutions  and  agencies  in  Washington,  by 
President  Eliot;  on  the  collections  and  establishments  of  the 
Government  available  for  higher  instruction  and  research,  by 
President  Eliot;  and  on  the  probable  attitude  of  existing  uni¬ 
versities  toward  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  university 
at  Washington,  by  President  Angell. 

These  reports  placed  before  the  committee  in  concise  yet 
comprehensive  form  the  information  necessary  to  take  up  in¬ 
telligently  the  main  question  before  them.  The  committee 
had  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  pending  scheme,  and  of  some 
more  acceptable  and  practicable  method  than  it  appeared  to 
afford  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  aid  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  The 
committee  finally  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  following  five 
propositions,  much  time  and  care  having  been  devoted  to  the 
formulation  of  the  fourth  one : 

1.  It  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control,  the  educational 
instrumentalities  of  the  country. 

2.  No  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  national  university  at  Washington  commends  itself 
to  this  committee  as  a  practicable  measure. 

3.  The  Government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at  the  Capital  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 

4.  That  a  sub-committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee  a  detailed  plan  by  which  students  who  have  taken  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree,  or  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training,  may  have  full  and 
systematic  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction  and 
research  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  afforded  by  the  Government ; 
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such  a  plan  to  include  the  co-operation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
the  universities  willing  to  accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility  incident 
thereto. 

It  is  understood  that  the  financial  administration  of  this  plan  should  be 
such  that,  whether  or  not  Government  aid  be  given,  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
couragement  of  private  gifts  or  bequests. 

It  is  understood  that  the  scope  of  this  plan  should  be  indicated  by  the 
governmental  collections  and  establishments  which  are  now  available,  or  as 
they  may  hereafter  be  increased  or  developed  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
purposes. 

5.  The  Government,  thru  the  State  Department,  might  wisely  main¬ 
tain  in  Washington  a  school  for  consuls,  analogous  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  and  like  those  schools,  leading  to  a  life  career  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  under  the  fourth  proposition 
consists  of  President  Harper,  Dr.  Curry,  and  Professor  Butler. 
A  full  report  is  expected  from  this  sub-committee  in  February, 
as  the  full  committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  fifth  proposition,  relating  to  a  school  for  consuls,  was 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Presidents  Wilson 
and  Schurman  and  Dr.  Canfield,  who  will  also  report  in 
February. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  of  the  committee  looks  to¬ 
ward  the  fullest  f'ssible  development  and  utilization  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  but 
in  a  manner  which  will  involve  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
existing  institutions  and  agencies  rather  than  the  erection  of 
a  statutory  university  organized  along  the  familiar  university 
lines  and  duplicating,  at  unnecessary  expense,  work  already  in 
progress  in  different  States  thruout  the  country.  That  a 
workable  and  helpful  plan  will  be  developed  by  the  committee 
along  these  lines,  we  confidently  believe.  Such  a  plan,  by 
avoiding  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  scheme  for  a  statu¬ 
tory  university,  while  accomplishing  all  that  is  good  or  useful 
in  that  scheme,  ought  to  obtain  wide-spread,  if  not  unanimous, 
support. 

Some  interesting  and  suggestive  words  on 
lemsl^cLmMy  German  universities  reach  us  from  Greifswald 
in  the  Festrede,  delivered  by  Professor  Ernst 
Bernheim  on  assuming  the  rectorship  of  the  university  for  the 
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current  year.  In  his  address,  bearing  the  title  “  Die  gefahr- 
dete  Stellung  unserer  deutschen  Universitaten,”  Professor 
Bemheim  insists  that  certain  reforms  must  be  immediately 
brought  about  if  the  universities  of  the  Empire  are  to  maintain 
their  present  supremacy. 

The  speaker  saw  dangers  threatening  the  universities  from 
various  quarters.  The  first  is  the  state.  Circumstances  have 
more  and  more  placed  the  management  of  the  universities  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  No  university  can  take  the 
initiative  in  making  changes  for  its  own  special  interest,  nor 
can  one  government  make  innovations  in  behalf  of  its  uni¬ 
versities  without  the  consent  of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire. 
An  example  will  best  show  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  such 
a  system.  The  Prussian  government  has  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  shorten  the  unnecessarily  long  period  allowed  for 
matriculation  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  but  has  been 
unable  to  bring  about  this  small  reform  owing  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  or  indifference  of  other  states.  To  work  against  these 
evils.  Professor  Bernheim  suggests  an  association  of  university 
representatives  meeting  at  regular  intervals  for  the  discussion 
of  common  interests. 

A  second  difficulty  under  which  the  universities  are  laboring 
is  the  double  duty  of  advancing  pure  science  and  furnishing 
the  state  its  higher  officials  and  its  professional  men.  The 
state  examinations  (not  under  the  control  of  the  universities) 
determine  the  work  of  the  university  much  more  than  its  own 
examinations.  Each  duty  must  be  performed.  How  to  com¬ 
bine  them  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Bernheim,  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  of  the  German  universities  par  excellence. 
The  seminars  and  laboratory  exercises  owe  their  existence  to 
this  problem,  the  first  seminars  being  practice  exercises  for 
future  teachers.  Professor  Bernheim  would  like  to  see  the 
seminar  made  still  more  practical  and  its  province  extended. 
At  present  it  is  for  advanced  students  pursuing  special  lines 
of  work.  This,  the  professor  says,  should  be  changed  and 
practical  exercises  (praktische  Uebungen)  introduced  into  the 
very  first  semester  of  the  students’  course  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  which  now  play  altogether  too  prominent  a  part. 
Such  a  change  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  practical  loss  of 
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the  first  semesters  of  the  German  students’  course,  a  loss  which 
the  Greifswald  rector  regrets  extremely,  in  opposition  to  the 
many  who  consider  the  Bummeljahr  a  necessary  part  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  career.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  is  very  much  like  the  recitation,  which  is  being  more  and 
more  crowded  out  of  American  college  work.  Instructors  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  may  well  pause  before  they  substi¬ 
tute  the  lecture  for  the  recitation. 

The  German  university  has  rivals  in  the  field  menacing  its 
position  as  leader  in  the  higher  education.  The  technical 
schools  (technische  Hochschulen)  are  now  clamoring  for  the 
right  to  confer  a  doctor’s  degree.  If  the  university  closes  its 
doors  to  the  crowd  of  applicants  who  have  not  had  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  gfymnasium,  these  rivals  will  flourish  at  the  expense 
of  the  university.  If  all  are  admitted  who  ask,  it  is  felt  that 
the  standard  of  the  university  will  be  lowered.  Whom  to 
receive  and  whom  to  exclude  is  the  most  troublesome  question 
of  the  hour. 

According  to  Professor  Bernheim  the  time  has  come  when 
the  German  universities  must  cease  posing  as  models  merely. 
They  must  look  about  them  and  discover  what  they  can  learn 
from  foreign  sources.  The  professor  practices  what  he 
preaches,  and  has  various  suggestions  to  make  as  the  result  of 
his  observation.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  reports  of  the 
American  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities.  He  would  like  to  see  technical  studies  combined 
with  literary  studies,  as  in  various  American  institutions.  The 
establishment  of  complete  technical  faculties  at  the  universities 
would  prevent  their  threatened  exclusion  from  all  technical  ed¬ 
ucation.  Parallel  courses  for  women  in  certain  medical  subjects 
are  also  recommended.  In  fact,  all  his  suggestions  from  for¬ 
eign  sources  are  drawn  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
illustrates  the  position  we  have  long  maintained,  that  the  best 
American  universities  have  now  something  to  teach  their  Ger¬ 
man  progenitors.  Professor  Bernheim  puts  it  thus :  “  They 
[foreign  universities]  wish  to  learn  from  us  in  order  to  excel 
us.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beginning  to  rest  on  our 
laurels  in  a  superiority  which  will  soon  belong  to  past  facts  if 
we  do  not  bethink  ourselves  of  the  hard  reality.” 
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Educational  Unifi-  Governor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  the  follow- 
cation  in  New  ing  admirable  commission  in  response  to  the 
or  state  resolution  passed  at  the  university  convoca¬ 

tion  in  June  last,  to  recommend  to  the  incoming  legislature 
a  plan  for  unifying  the  educational  work  of  New  York  State 
by  doing  away  with  the  present  dual  organization : 

Frederick  W.  Holls  of  Yonkers  (chairman) ;  Daniel  H. 
McMillan  of  Buffalo,  Robert  F.  Wilkinson  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Joseph  F.  Daly  of  New  York,  William  E.  Kernan  of  Utica, 
Secretary  Melvil  Dewey  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Deputy  State  Superintendent  D.  E.  Ainsworth. 

New  Yorkers  will  recognize  in  these  names  a  thoroly  strong 
and  representative  body  of  men,  skilled  in  framing  and  in 
executing  important  public  policies.  From  a  commission  so 
constituted  a  wise  and  practical  plan  is  far  more  likely  to  issue 
than  from  one  made  up  of  representatives  of  different  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  each  holding  a  brief  for  his  own.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  if  the  commissioners  will  consent  to  be 
guided  by  the  following  principles,  their  work  will  be  almost 
certain  to  meet  with  the  approval  both  of  the  people  and  of  the 
legislature : 

1.  There  must  be  real  and  permanent,  not  apparent  and 
superficial,  unification. 

2.  There  should  be  the  fewest  changes  possible  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  statutes,  provided  only  that  unification  be  secured. 

3.  The  plan  proposed  should  be  open  to  adoption  by  the 
legislature  at  once,  and  should  not  require  constitutional 
amendment. 


In  Manual  general  de  I’instruction  primaire 
Notes  and  news  for  October  28,  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe  of 
the  Westfield  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
prints  an  interesting  letter,  entitled  Comment  on  enseigne  la 
pedagogic  aux  Etats-Unis. 


We  observe  that  the  absurd  and  groundless  charge,  many 
times  refuted  by  authoritative  statistics,  that  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  failure  an^  that  it  contributes  to  the  increase 
of  crime,  was  once  more  repeated  in  a  paper  before  the  Church 
Congress  in  England  by  a  gentleman  named  T.  C.  Horsfall. 
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Surely  it  is  time  that  serious  bodies  were  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  listening  to  nonsense  of  this  sort. 

The  progress  of  the  higher  commercial  education  is  well  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  report  lately  issued  of  the  work  done  during  the 
first  year,  which  ended  in  July,  1899,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  was  174,  of  whom  126  were  German  subjects 
and  48  foreigners,  from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  France,  Roumania,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Greece,  and  Servia.  As  many 
as  twenty-three  of  the  students  took  the  course  provided  for 
the  instruction  of  intending  teachers  of  commercial  science. 
There  were  sixteen  university  professors  and  lecturers  and  nine 
other  teachers.  The  winter  session  of  1899-1900  began  on 
October  16,  for  which  courses  have  been  provided  under  five 
heads:  i.  University  lectures  in  economic  theory,  and  econom¬ 
ics  of  trade  and  industry  in  particular;  practical  economics, 
finance,  statistics,  and  sociology;  history  of  trade;  commercial 
law,  law  of  bills,  international  law,  and  maritime  law;  law  of 
insurance;  economic  geography;  chemical  technology;  history 
of  the  German  idea  of  unity  and  development  of  nationality; 
Chinese  and  Japanese  languages;  industrial  hygiene;  school 
hygiene;  history  of  German  literature,  and  interpretation  of 
Burger,  Goethe,  Schiller;  and  history  of  English  literature. 
2.  Practical  drill  at  the  commercial  institute;  bookkeeping,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  counting-house  work,  and  commercial  arith¬ 
metic.  3.  Commercial  teachers’  seminary:  lectures,  discus¬ 
sions,  criticism  of  lessons  given  by  students.  4.  Language 
courses:  correspondence  in  French,  English,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  Spanish,  with  special  drill  in  French  and  English  con¬ 
versation.  5.  Dexterity:  shorthand  (alternative  systems) 
and  type-writing.  The  libraries  of  the  university  and  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  are  both  freely  open  to  the  students. 

The  more  the  Brooklyn  local  committee  system  is  ventilated 
the  worse  it  is  seen  to  be.  Here  are  two  more  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject : 

So  thoroly  engrafted  is  the  belief  that  under  the  local  committee  sys¬ 
tem  of  appointment  the  recognition  of  good  work  cannot  be  secured 
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without  political  influence  that  candidates  on  the  eligible  line  refuse  to  go 
to  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  The  trustee  system,  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
city  of  New  York,  but  was  abolished  after  a  fight  of  several  years  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  was  no  greater  menace  to  the  educational  system 
at  that  time  than  is  the  local  committee  system  now  dominant  in  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Brooklyn. —  The  Outlook,  November  4. 

There  are  few  more  capable  City  Superintendents  of  Education  than 
William  H.  Maxwell,  of  this  city,  who  has  just  got  into  difficulty  with  his 
Board  of  Education,  which  refused  to  print  his  annual  report  until  its  criti¬ 
cisms  could  be  answered.  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  attacked  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  antiquated  plan  that  prevails  in  Brooklyn  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools,  by  which  appointments  and  promotions  of  teachers  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  nor  under  any  system  of  merit,  but 
depend  on  the  favor  of  the  local  members  of  the  School  Board,  so  that 
teachers  desiring  a  position  have  to  besiege  the  members  of  the  board  at 
their  places  of  business,  not  a  dignified  procedure  for  young  women  just 
graduated  from  the  normal  school.  For  this  miserable  plan,  under  which 
teaching  goes  by  favor,  Mr.  Maxwell  would  substitute  eligible  list  of  appli¬ 
cants  graded  according  to  their  qualifications,  and  appointed  strictly  in  the 
order  of  merit.  One  can  understand  the  unwillingness  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  School  Board  to  subordinate  their  own  power  and  political 
privileges  to  the  interests  of  children.  Unfortunately  there  are  whole 
States  in  which  a  similar  vicious  system  of  personal  favoritism  controls 
public  schools,  with  abundant  scandalous  evils.  We  have  known  a  young 
lady  teacher,  compelled  to  look  up  a  member  of  a  School  Board,  and  find¬ 
ing  him  barefoot,  attending  to  his  duties  in  his  city  saloon,  not  very  far  from 
the  East  River. —  The  Independent,  October  26. 


The  duty  of  school  boards  is  undoubtedly  to  select  the  best-equipped 
teacher  that  can  be  found  for  the  money,  whether  she  comes  from 
Philadelphia  or  the  Philippines.  Not  only  a  duty,  but  a  sworn  duty,  that 
no  plea  of  ward  lines  can  set  aside,  no  allegiance  to  a  ward  leader  can 
palliate  or  excuse. 

The  principle  to  be  contended  for  by  every  citizen,  whether  teacher  or 
not,  is  that  the  governing  body  shall  be  fully  responsible,  and  that  this 
responsibility  can  only  be  secured  when  it  is  based  upon  professional  foun¬ 
dations.  So  based,  neither  State,  county  or  ward  lines  would  possess  value 
in  the  selection  of  a  teacher. 

The  schools  were  never  created  for  the  teacher.  They  were  never  founded 
in  order  that  this  or  that  person  shall  be  provided  with  a  position  by  which 
she  can  be  supported.  They  were  established  only  and  solely  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  any  provision  of  any  school  board, 
whether  in  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  that  serves  to  weaken  or  nullify  this 
intention  is  a  disregard  of  a  sworn  duty. 

The  above  quotation,  from  the  Philadelphia  Teacher,  em¬ 
bodies  the  vital  principle  of  the  administration  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  ought  to  be  blazoned  on  the  walls  of  every  meeting- 
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place  of  a  board  of  education  or  its  committees.  Properly 
painted,  it  would  make  a  fit  mural  decoration  for  the  new  hall 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  and  for  that  of  the 
school  board  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 


The  actual  expenditures  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  were  as  follows: 


Administration  and  General  Expenses,  . 

.  1  55.955 

65 

Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

•  353.570 

1 1 

Divinity  School . 

.  .  62,661 

84 

Morgan  Park  Academy . 

39.977 

60 

University  Extension . 

43.417 

57 

Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums, 

49.3>3 

19 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

44.027 

75 

Physical  Culture, . 

7.310 

59 

Affiliated  Work, . 

.  .  2,898 

14 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  .... 

63,129 

80 

Total, . 

.  .  1721,262 

24 

The  reports  recently  made  to  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  may  be  obtained,  single  copies  or  in  large  numbers,  by 
sending  an  order,  together  with  the  amount  specified  below,  to 
the  Educational  Review  : 


Report  of  the  Committee  of 

Single  copy 
by  mail,  pre> 
paid. 

10  or  more 
copies,  ex¬ 

press,  prepaid. 

100  or  more 
copies  by  freight, 
at  purchaser’s 
expense,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago. 

Twelve  on  Rural  Schools, 
Report  of  the  Committee 

.  25c. 

20c. 

ISC. 

on  Normal  Schools, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations  of  Libraries  and 

15c. 

13c. 

IOC. 

Schools . 

Report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Re¬ 

15c. 

13c. 

IOC. 

quirements, 

.  25c. 

20c. 

15c. 

A  set  of  the  four  reports  named  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  75  cents. 

